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FOREWORD 


A LARGE body of readers, educated and thoughtful 
men and women, lacking the opportunity for 
theological research, desire clear and brief state- 
ments of various aspects of Christian truth, as it 
appears in the light of modern knowledge. For 
they feel that their faith must find expression 
in terms of modern thought before it can be 
adequately translated into action. It is for such 
readers that the MWodern Churchman’s Library is 
intended. The writers of these volumes will all 
be practising members of the Church of England, 
who accept the main results of recent criticism, 
whether scientific, historical, or literary. Trained 
scholars and thinkers, they do not undervalue 
tradition: but above all they are truth-seekers 
and desire to be truth-speakers. 


HENRY D. A. MAJOR. 


CopGROVE RECTORY, HARROGATE, 
Michaelmas, 1917. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Tue aim of this book is to give an accurate 
account, free from ecclesiastical bias, of the 
evolution of the Christian Ministry from the 
- Apostolic Age to the present day. Modern 
research has poured a flood of light on the 
origin and nature of that Ministry. Yet—as the 
recent Kikuyu controversy proves,—different 
views in regard to it are still a painful source 
of discord between Christian communions. 
Christians who worship the same Divine Father, 
believe in the same Divine Saviour, and look to 
the same Divine Spirit for guidance and grace, 
are yet so divided over the question of the 
Christian Ministry as to be unable to kneel side 
by side in the Holy Communion. 

Any writer, therefore, who could so state 
the truth of the origin, nature, and authority of 
the Christian Ministry as to reconcile his fellow- 
Christians, would be rendering an inestimable 
service to the cause of Christian unity and 
concord, and deserve well of all Christians. 
Truth is in the end the great reconciler, and 
only he who can first grasp the truth and then 
commend it to every man’s conscience as in the 
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sight of God, may hope finally to reconcile all ~ 
men of good will. 

Where so many have failed, the present 
writer can hardly hope to have succeeded. He 
can, however, claim to have done his best to 
learn the truth by having read carefully and for 
many a year all the more important literature— 
classical, English, and foreign—dealing with the 
- subject, and by having tried to be impartial in 
his use of it. Moreover, he ventures to hope 
that educated laymen and women, for whom this 
book is primarily intended, will at least be able 
by its perusal to grasp the main points at issue 
and the nature and weight of the evidence. 

The author desires to thank the Editor of 
the series, who has thrice read and revised the 
manuscript, and has given valuable aid by 
making many important suggestions. 


J. R. COHU. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


CHAPTER I 
THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT 


In 1 Cor. xiv. (57 A.D.), written some twenty-five 
years after our Lord’s crucifixion, we have a 
picture, from St Paul’s own hand, of a Christian 
service in one of his churches. It is the earliest 
and most authentic testimony we have on the 
subject. He mentions the various parts of the 
service, and how and by whom they are to be 
performed. It consists of prayer, praise, teaching 
or preaching, exactly as to-day, but with this 
strange and striking contrast—St Paul gives not 
the least hint of any priest or clergyman at the 
service. Indeed, his presence would have been 
superfluous, for the congregation itself conducts 
the whole service. St Paul’s own instructions 
clearly mean that he expects the congregation 
to do so. Any member of the congregation may 
offer prayer, give utterance to words of praise, 
or deliver an address, as the Spirit moves him. 
Even women prayed publicly and _ preached, 
though at Corinth St Paul objected strongly 
to the practice. St Paul’s idea was, and all 
Christians shared it, that every Christian had 
received the Holy Spirit and some “ gift” of the 
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Spirit. Whatever gift a man possessed, it was 
lent him not for his own personal edification 
only, but for the general good of the Church 
(1 Cor. xii). If he had the gift of praying, 
praising, teaching, or preaching (= “ prophecy ”)," 
it was his bounden duty to use it for the edifica- 
tion or building up and strengthening of the 
Church. There was no set form of service. 
Services varied according to the nature of the 
“gifts” of those present. There would always 
be prayer, praise, and teaching or preaching, 
together with the reading of the Word (ze. Old 
Testament);? but “tongues” 8 and “revelations ” 4 
might also form part of the service. St Paul 
gives his full approval to this congregational 
service. He sees in these “ gifts,” and their use 
for the edification of the Church, clear evidence 
of Christ’s Presence abiding in the Church and 
endowing it with Divine life and power (1 Cor. 
xll. 4 sqg.; Eph. iv. 16). He just gives his 
churches one broad guiding principle and expects 


1“ Teaching or preaching” (“prophecy”). “ Prophets” 
were inspired and magnetic preachers and revealers of God’s 
will. “Teachers” were more matter-of-fact men explaining 
and expounding Gospel words and events. 

2 St Paul’s Epp. = 50-60 A.D. ; rest of N.T. = 60-I00 A.D. 
Therefore (1) there was no N.T.; (2) it was not “Scripture ” 
till 150 A.D. / 

3“ Tongues,” not a knowledge of foreign languages, but 
ecstatic and unintelligible sounds, unconsciously uttered by 
men “possessed by the Spirit.” Usually the speaker could 
neither control nor understand these inarticulate cries. Believing 
spectators regarded him with awe as “ God-possessed.” Un- 
believers thought him mad or drunk (1 Cor. xiv. 23 ; Acts ii. 13). 

4 “ Revelations,” here, are inspiring addresses of so heart- 
searching and enlightening a character that they seem an 
inspired message or “ revelation” direct from God through the 
“ prophet,” His mouthpiece (1 Cor. xiv. 24 sgg.). “ Prophet” 
in N.T. is seldom a predictor of future events, as Agabus. 


CONGREGATIONAL SERVICES 3 


them to apply it for themselves in conducting 
their services: “ Let all things be done decently 
and in order and to the edification of the Church.” 
By way of example, he instances a few cases in 
point; e.g. he will not have more than two or 
three ‘speaking in tongues” at one service. For 
reasons stated (1 Cor. xiv. 27 sgq.), he himself 
would prefer omitting “tongues” altogether, 
unless an “interpreter of tongues” is present 
to explain their meaning. He also lays down 
the general rule that not more than two or three 
“prophets,” or inspired speakers, should utter 
their “revelations” at one meeting. He adds 
that if, while one “prophet” is speaking, the 
Spirit suddenly moves his neighbour to speak, 
the first must sit down. 

. Now, what is the key to all this (to us) strange 

“\way of conducting Divine service? It is per- 
fectly simple. Christian services were originally 
modelled on the lines of the Jewish synagogue- 
service, and never departed entirely: from it.! 
We are apt to forget that the members of the 
First Church at Jerusalem were Jews in their 
religious worship and, for many years, loyal to 
the customs of their fathers. ‘Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe, and they are all zealous for the 
Law” (Acts xxi. 20). The only difference between 
these early Christians and other Jews was their 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, and in 
their having one rite which the Jews had not, 
“the breaking of bread.” In every other respect 
they kept to the religion of their fathers as 
scrupulously as other Jews, went to the Temple 
regularly at the hour of prayer as did their 
neighbours, practiséd circumcision, offered the 

' Lightfoot, P/7z7., 96, 192, 207 ; Hort, C.Z., 230. 


Se. 
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prescribed sacrifices (Acts xxi. 20-26), and, if 
anything, kept the Law more strictly. As a 
matter of course, they long worshipped with 
other Jews in their synagogues. True, they also 
met together from time to time, as a Christian 
body, for mutual edification and inspiration—had 
what we should call “prayer and study circles” 
—in private “upper rooms” and elsewhere. But 
they never thought of substituting their own 
meetings for the regular services of the syna- 
gogue till they were forced to do so through the 
bitter conflict with Judaism precipitated by St 
Stephen. 

It may be asked: What of the service of Holy 
Communion? Where did they hold it in these 
early years? But was it at first a separate 
service? Weread in Acts ii. 46: “ And breaking 
bread from house to house” (R.V. ‘at home”), 
“they did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart.” Prof. McGiffert is probably 
right (4.4., 69): “That the disciples held a 
special service and partook of a special com- 
munion-meal there is no sign. It is far more 
likely that whenever they ate together they ate 
the Lord’s Supper. Not that it preceded or 
followed the ordinary meal, but that the whole 
meal was the Lord’s Supper.” } 

By degrees Christian worship became more 
and more separated from the synagogue-service.? 


1 So organically was our Lord’s Supper associated with a 
social meal that it formed part of a Love Feast for centuries. 

2 Because: (1) Jews hostile after Stephen. (2) Gentile con- 
verts preferred their own less formal services, with more scope 
for their “ gifts,” e.g. “tongues.” (3) Paul’s converts kept not 
the Law, and Jews could not worship with them. (4) The 
“first day of the week” early became the day of meeting in 
Gentile Churches, not the Jewish Sabbath Day. No trace of 
this in the Jerusalem Church, very slowly weaned from Judaism. 


[2 
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The Jews, after St Stephen’s outspoken words 
against the Jewish Law, fell foul of all Christians 
as blaspheming heretics, and so persecuted them 
that they had to leave the city or go into hiding. 
All Christians were cast out of Jewish syna- 
Se and had to hold services of their own. 

radually, especially with Gentile converts, these 
services became less Jewish in their form of 
worship. But, in St Paul’s day, all Christian 
synagogues were modelled exactly on the lines 
of Jewish synagogues. Naturally so. All their 
lives these Jew-Christians had been synagogue- 
goers. When forcibly expelled from Rowich 
synagogues, it never even occurred to them to 
set up a perfectly new type of service of their 
own invention. Such a procedure would have 
been flying in the face of natural feelings and 
instincts. The synagogue-service, with the 
smallest and easiest alterations, admirably an- 
swered their purpose, so they “baptised it into 
Christ.” 

Now, in the Jewish synagogue the service 
consisted of opening sentences, prayers spoken 
by one of the congregation, lessons from Scrip- 
ture also read by different members of the 
congregation, and the exposition of a passage 
of Scripture by the reader or some one else. 
Even when a priest was present, the only part 
of the service which none but he could perform 
was the benediction at the end of it. The rest 
of the service was open to all competent members 
of the congregation. In urgent cases even a 
woman, so it is said,’ could read part of the 


—! Tos., Meg., iv. 226, 4; Bab., Meg., 23a. The O.T. idea ot 
women is high. But between O.T. and N.T. it fell greatly. 
To this day, in his Zighteen Prayers, a male Jew thanks God 
he is not born a woman. 
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lesson, though strong objection was raised to 
this, for the Jewish estimate of woman was_ 
appallingly low. In the synagogue the “rulers” 
and “elders” had to see that all was done 
decently and in order. The “ruler’s” duty was 
to choose or invite members of the congregation 
to pray, read, or speak (e.g. Acts xiii. 15). The 
“elders” were superintendents or overseers 
responsible for the orderliness of the service 
and for the moral and religious discipline of the 
congregation in their daily life. They possessed 
the power of “excommunication” ; that is, exclu- 
sion from all synagogue-services (e.g. John ix. 22; 
xii. 42°; xvi.23 Luke vi. 22). 

Here, then, in the fact that all Christian 
churches (Jewish certainly, Gentile at the outset 
at any rate)’ were modelled on the Jewish syna- 
gogue, we have the key to the Christian services 
as described in 1 Cor. xiv., and in all the Apos- 
tolic churches practically to the end of the first 
century. ‘They had the same general structure 
of prayer and thanksgiving, reading and exhor- 
tation, as in the Jewish synagogue. But the 
prayer seems’ to have been extempore, with (if 
we may judge from Clement of Rome) a decided 


1 Since Hatch’s “Bampton Lectures”) many trace the 
organisation of Gentile (¢.g. Corinth) Christian churches to 
pagan “guilds” or clubs, common and familiar to Gentile 
converts. They were democratic, had elective heads, but all 
decisions were those of the whole meeting. All members were 
“brethren” and equal; slaves were admitted, women could 
speak and strangers attend (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 23). ~They had 
love feasts, and overseer finance officials (= “ bishops”), and 
religious rites. There ave external resemblances between the 
two common to all societies, but the comparison is too forced 
and far-fetched. The synagogue model is far more natural. 
Even in Gentile countries, as Acts shows, converts were long 
drawn mainly from Jewish synagogues, and Paul and Barnabas 
were Jews who naturally copied the synagogue model. 
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touch of the synagogue prayers and a strong 
tendency to fall into grooves” (Gwatkin, £.C.H., 
i. 254) In the First Church this extempore 
prayer was the rule and, as 1 Cor. xiv. shows, 
the most striking features in the service were 
the congregation’s active part in the services, 
the vivid realisation of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and an intense “enthusiasm.” The zeal 


of all was at white heat. They needed curb 


rather than stimulus. 

It will naturally be asked: If the congregation 
conducted its own service, was there no regular 
ministry of any sort? Yes and no. It is equally 
true to say, There were two “ministries” in 
the First Church; and also, There was no regular 
“ministry,” for all were ministers. 

In Acts vi. 2 we read that the Apostles urged 
the Jerusalem Church to choose “seven men” 
for the “ministry of tables,” while they reserved 
themselves for their proper work, preaching the 
Kingdom, or “the Ministry of the Word.” “It 
is not reason that we should leave the Word of 
God and serve tables.” Here, at the very begin- | 
ning of the Apostolic Church, we have a division 
into two distinct “ ministries” which runs all 
through the first century and far into the second. 
These were, (1) the “Ministry of the Word” 
(= “apostles, prophets, teachers”); it gave the 
First Church its preaching ministry, held in 
special honour. But these “ministers of the 
Word” were travelling missionaries, not attached 
to any local church. (2) The “ ministry of tables ”; 
it consisted of officials (=“elders, bishops, pas- 
tors, deacons”) attached to a local church. But 
their duties, as we shall see, were mainly adminis- 
trative like those of “elders” in the Jewish 


synagogue, and zof ministerial, in our sense of 
B 
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the word, for a long time. Hence in the local 
churches—except on the occasional visits of 
“apostles, prophets, teachers ”—there were no 
regular “ ministers of the Word” like our official 
clergy; only a “ministry of tables,” administra- 
tive officials responsible for orderly services, the 
care of sick and poor, finance, discipline, hospi- 
tality, arbitration. Their main duty was, not 
to pray or preach, but to attend to practical 
matters, to “shepherd the flock.” The congre- 
gation itself did the preaching, praying, teaching, 
each according to his “ gift.” Of course, if these 
officials had the gift of prayer, tongues, minister- 
ing the Word, they had the same right and duty 
as other brethren—and no more—of exercising 
their gifts in public worship. 

To make these points clear—they are the clue 
to our problem—let us examine these two 
ministries more in detail. (1) The “Ministry of 
the Word,” or “apostles, prophets, teachers.” 

Apostles.—This term is often limited to the 
Twelve by later usage, but in New Testament 
times it was not so. Paul and Barnabas are 
apostles; Andronicus and Junias are “notable 
apostles” ;' and many others. The best modern 
equivalent for “apostle” is missionary, for the 
distinguishing note of an apostle was an inner 
Divine call, direct from God (Gal. i. 1), to con- 
secrate himself to preach Christ’s Gospel to 
mankind as His ambassador. As missionaries 
constantly on the move, apostles were servants 
of the whole Church, not local officials. They 
had no local ties. Very great was their moral 
authority and influence, universal the spontaneous - 


1 Rom. xvi. 7; see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 96. He rejects 
“highly esteemed by the apostles” as only an effort to escape 
the difficulty of zany apostles. 
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homage paid them, but even with the Twelve 
and Paul, it was entirely a personal influence and 
authority due to their own spiritual character 
and endowments, and the rich fruits of their 
work. Over and over again does St Paul appeal 
to God’s blessing on his work as the crowning 
vindication and “sign” of his ‘apostleship.” 
“The seal of my apostleship are ye” (1 Cor. ix. 2; 
2 Cor. iii. 1-3), says Paul to his converts. It was 
precisely this “sign” which convinced the other 
apostles and the Church that St Paul was a full 
apostle (Gal. ii. 7-9 ; Acts xv.). Thus the apostles’ 
authority was personal and moral, not official. 
As Christ’s chosen missionaries, theirs was the 
founding of the churches, not the ordinary 
administration of them. Hence St Paul inter- 
feres only with gross errors or with corporate 
disorder in his churches. Even then, he hints 
that the congregation should have settled these 
things for themselves. As their father (1 Thess. 
ii. 11) he claims deference, but will not dictate: 
“not that we have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy” (2 Cor. i. 24; cf. 1 Pet. 
v. 3). He offers advice and gives general direc- 
tions; but so self-governed were the churches 
that even a Paul is not at all sure that they will 
carry out his suggestions. 

Prophets rank next to apostles. They received 
their commission direct from God, with no ordi- 
nation at all save that of the Holy Spirit. Men 

1 Cf. Hort, C.Z., 231 and 84: ‘The apostles were not in 
any proper sense officers of the ecclesia at all” ; and, “ No trace 
in Scripture of a formal commission of authority for government 
from Christ Himself (to His apostles). Their commission was 
to bear witness to Christ by preaching.” Cf. Gwatkin, Hastings 
D.B., i. 126: “The apostle is not a regular ruler in the same 
sense as a modern bishop, but an occasional referee like the 
visitor of a college, who acts only in case of special need.” 
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so markedly “filled with the Holy Ghost and 
with power” needed no laying on of hands by 
way of human recognition or authorisation. As 
God's inspired mouthpieces, full of His Spirit, 
they were enabled to know and utter the will 
and truth of God in matters past, present, and 
future. But prediction was a very small part of © 
their message. From the prophet the message 
came in a form all could understand (1 Cor. 
xiv. 24 sq.). But it was so heart-searching, con- 
vincing, magnetic, inspired and inspiring, that it 
impressed all as a direct revelation from God, as 
if the prophet actually saw God and heard His 
voice. When the prophet spoke, men felt God 
present with power. Least of all men was the 
prophet an official. Constantly moving from 
place to place, he belonged to the Church at 
large, and no local church could claim him as its 
own. Office-bearers might be prophets, for, in 
its wider sense, the “gift” of prophecy might 
come to any one (1 Cor. xiv. 29 sg.). Some 
women were full prophets, ze. not merely occa- - 
sionally. Prophets continued uninterruptedly 
in the Church far down into the second century, 
and were very highly esteemed. 

[Evangelisis,) in Eph. iv. 11, come next to 
apostles and prophets, but next at a long distance. 
‘The apostles were fitted to be the mouthpieces 
and direct'representatives of Christ (Matt. x. 4o; 
Gal. iv. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 23); the prophets to sway 
the heart and conscience by the demonstration 


' Only thrice in N.T. does “ evangelist” occur : Acts xxi. 8 ; 
Eph. iv. 11 ; 2 Tim. iv. 5—probably post-Pauline. (While accept- 
ing all other Pauline Epp., verymany conservative scholars reject 
Pastoral Epp.and openly question £/%., calling them “ émorovat 
Mavaoedeis, Paul-like, not Paul’s.” For reasons, see Moffatt’s 
Literature of N.T.) The office of evangelist soon died out. 
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of the Spirit and of power (1 Cor. xiv. 24); the 
evangelists were more ‘matter-of-fact men,’ 
preaching the Word, communicating the facts of 
the Gospel, paving the way for the more syste- 
matic work of the ‘pastors and teachers’ wha 
watched over and trained the churches when 
founded” (Hastings, D.B., i. 796). Evangelists 
were, if we may say so, assistants to the apostles.! 
Like them, they were missionaries, “ preaching 
Christ”; but they never had the commanding 
weight of “apostles and prophets,” and were far 
more akin to what St Paul calls “teachers.” 
They dealt specially with the facts of the Gospel- 
story. In days when the Gospel was still oral, 
and not written, they were its depositaries and 
exponents, ¢.g. reciting the deeds and words, the 
trial and death of the Saviour, preaching the 
historic Gospel of Jesus and His Love, now as 
missionaries, now as teachers, later on as writers. 
As missionaries they belonged to the whole 
Church, and were not local officials. ] 

Teachers carefully and systematicallyinstructed 
converts after the founding of the churches by 
“apostles and prophets.” The labour of “ water- 
ing” was not less than the toil of “ planting” 
(i Cor. ili. 6), especially with Gentile converts 
who had no knowledge of the Old Testament, 
then the only Christian Bible. Converts had to 
be carefully instructed in, ¢eg., Old Testament 
Messianic Be as well as the Sayings of 
Jesus and His Life. The teaching embraced the 
rudiments of the faith, all the historical facts on 
which Christianity is based, also Scriptural 
answers to opponents. Itwas doctrinal, hortatory, 

1 Cf. Hort, C.Z., 158 sg.: Evangelists, doubtless men like 


Timothy, Titus, Epaphras, who went about from place to place 
preaching the Gospel in continuation of Paul’s labours. 
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apologetic, ¢g. Epistle to the Hebrews. This 
“teaching” was the main work of men like 
Apollos, “mighty in the Scriptures, instructed 
in the way of the Lord, and fervent in Spirit, 
,who taught diligently the things of the Lord... 
and mightily convinced the Jews, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was Christ,” that is, a 
special class of men who had the “gift” of know- 
ledge andteaching. This gift they exercised both 
in the public meeting and also in thoroughly 
grounding converts in the principles of Christian 
faith and life. They were not appointed to the 
office of teaching. Their call came direct from 
God through their “ gift” without any human 
election or ordination. “God hath set first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers” 
(1 Cor. xii. 28). Teachers constantly moved from 
church to church, like apostles and prophets ; 
for teaching was a gift of the Spirit to the whole 
Church. Even teachers who stayed in their 
local church became teachers, not by election, 
but by the voluntary exercise of their “gift,” 
which was their “call” from God. 

These, then, ‘apostles, prophets, teachers,” 
are the three grades of the pre-eminent “ministry 
of the Word” as distinct from the far lower 
officials, ‘servers of tables,” who superintended 
local administrative details, viz. “elders, bishops 
eae deacons.” The ‘Ministers of the 

ord” moving from place to place, as servants 
of the whole Church, “ planted” and “watered ” 
the churches. Wisiting one church after another, 


' Voluntary teachers became discredited and only accredited 
teachers were allowed (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2). About 80 A.D. “ruling” 
(administrative) and “teaching” (lowest grade of “ Ministry 
of the Word”) began to be amalgamated, and we get “ pastors 
and teachers ”—one office, not two, as the Greek shows. 
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they formed a connecting link welding the 
scattered brethren everywhere into one fellow- 
ship. Their call came direct from God, “not of 
men, neither by man,” for it rested on a “gift” 
of the Spirit permanently active in them, only 
transitory in others. The functions of apostle, 
prophet, teacher were distinct and usually held 
separately, but might meet in one person; ¢.2. 
St Paul was all three. Briefly described, the 
apostle converts; the prophet reveals; the 
teacher instructs. 


A glance at St Paul’s two lists of functions 
exercised in the Church by “gifted” persons 
(viz. 1 Cor. xii. 28 and Rom. xii. 6-8), will show 
only three other terms in any way hinting at 
possible officials: “ ministry,” “helps,” “ govern- 
ments.” “ Minister” and “ministry” in the New 
Testament are not used in their modern technical 
sense. “Ministry ” stands for any act of personal 
service, high or low, spiritual or physical, that 
one man can do to another by ministering to his 
needs in a spirit of Christian love. Similarly 
“helps” and “governments” (or “rulings”) do 
not mean “deacons” and “elders,” as is often 
stated. ‘ Helps,” even as “ministry” in the 
parallei list, means “anything that can be done 
for poor or weak or outcast brethren, either by 
rich or powerful or influential brethren or by 
the devotion of those who stand on no such 
eminence” (Hort, Hastings, D.B., ii. 348). 
“ Governments,” says Dr. Plummer (Hastings, 
D. of Ap. Ch., i. 507), “are persons with a gift of 
management. It is possible that they afterwards 
developed into a class of officials as ‘elders’ or 
‘bishops,’ but this stage had not been reached 
when 1 Cor. was written.” 
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In both lists, spiritual gifts and endowments 
of the most varied kind are so intertwined as to 
exclude special reference to officials. “ He that 
ruleth,” “he that showeth mercy,” “he that 
exhorteth,” are all on alevel. ‘“ Much profitless 
labour,” writes Hort, “has been spent in trying 
to force the various terms used (in Paul’s lists) 
into meaning so many definite ecclesiastical 
offices. Not only is the feat impossible, but the 
attempt carries us away from St Paul’s purpose, 
which is to show how the different functions are 
those which God has assigned to the different 
members of a single body.”! We are still at 
the stage when functions in the Church, not 
functionaries, are everything. Each Christian 
had his “gift” and therefore his function, his 
service to others for which his gift marked him, 
so there were no passive members. All were 
ministers, for all alike were priests and kings 
unto God (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), yet each ministering 
to all. Each Christian church was a true 
democracy, a brotherhood where, in ideal,’ the 
Spirit alone reigned supreme. All idea of even 
apostles lording it over the “brethren” was 
excluded (2 Cor.i. 24). “ Be ye not called Rabbi, 
for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren” (Matt. xxiii. 8). On this principle, 
each church was absolutely self-governing and 
—without prejudice to the deference due to 
Christ’s own chosen missionaries, the highly- 
esteemed apostles,—the local congregations 


1 Hort, C.Z., 157. Cf. 160: “St Paul in his lists is not at 
all speaking of formal offices or posts in the ecclesia”; and 
p. 232: “Of officers higher than elders we find nothing that 
points to an institution or system, nothing like the episcopal 
system of later times.” 

* Lightfoot, PAz/., p. 181, well brings out this ideal. 
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acknowledged no rulers but themselves. Even 
St Paul only gives advice and general directions 
to his churches, and never interferes except in 
the case of grave errors or corporate disorder. 
And just as the churches brooked no outside 
interference, so, within their own borders, they 
were democracies without a hierarchy. They felt 
that the authority given by Christ to His Church 
resided in the whole congregation, and not in 
any superior Officials’ The indwelling of His 
Spirit (“/gifts”) in them one and all proved it, 
making them as a collective body His agents and 
mouthpieces, so that their collective acts and 
decisions were His. Hence such phrases as: 
“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Of this democratic self-government St Paul’s 
epistles give overwhelming proof, and his letters 
and directions are invariably addressed to the 
whole Church. Of course, the local church 
had “rulers,” but the authority of any man was 
purely spiritual and depended on the recognition 
of his spiritual qualifications by his brethren. 
It rested on the voluntary approval of the 
members, just as it often began in a free offer of 
self under the prompting of the Spirit. Earnest 
<believers, spiritually qualified, volunteered their 
services for any office or good work, not with a 
desire to rule, but as a purely disinterested 
labour of love. With the approval of their 
brethren, they set themselves (érafav éavrotc) to 
minister to the saints (1 Cor. xvi. 15, 16). These 
“ministries” were not “ecclesiastical offices” 


1 Cf. Hort, C.Z., 229: “ The ecclesia itself, z.e. the sum of 
all its male adult members, is the primary body, the primary 
authority . .. the very origin and fundamental nature of the 
ecclesia as a community of disciples renders it impossible that 
the principle should rightly become obsolete.” 
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at all in our sense. Repeat it too often we 
cannot that “ruling,” “helps,” “governments,” 
“teaching,” etc, are not orders of dignity in a 
hierarchy (Hort, CZ, p. 157). Whether a man’s 
“sift” marked him out as meant by the Holy 
Spirit to rule, pray, teach, or visit the poor, they 
all ranked alike; and St Paul set the gift of_a 
warm heart above all the rest (1 Cor. xli. 31, Xilii.). 
It is all a charismatic or “gift” ministry, based 
on the possession of various “gifts” or spiritual 
endowments marking out this or that Christian 
for certain ministrations in the Church. 

There were various ways of appointment to 
“ministry.” Men appointed themselves, or the 
apostles suggested and the congregation elected 
(2.2. Acts vi. 3-53 xiv. 23, yeporovhcavrec). But, 
as a rule, the congregation itself, following the 
Jewish practice, elected “gifted” representa- 
tives to act in its behalf in superintending 
public service, the care of the poor, finance, 
hospitality, discipline, etc. It also gave them 
executive and disciplinary powers. These men 
were called, as in the synagogue, “elders,” with 
practically the same duties. They are also con- 
stantly called “bishops,” éricxoro, “men who 
exercise oversight.” Weshall have much to say 
of them presently, for our whole Christian 
ministry of “bishops” and “priests” (= “ pres- 
byters”) is the outcome of this lower local 
ministry. 

But we must first dwell for a moment ona 
Jewish practice common in those days. When- 
ever a man was appointed to a religious office, 
or set apart for any mission, it was usually done 
by the “ ples on of hands.” 

Long ago St Augustine said: “ Quid est aliud 
manuum iumpositio quam oratio super hominem ?” 


= 


“LAYING ON OF HANDS” rd 


> “What else is laying on of hands but invokin 

a blessing on a man?” Compare Swete, Holy 
Spirit in; New Testament, p. 384: “In none of 
these instances of laying on of hands is there 
any trace of a belief in the magieal virtue of the 
act. It is simply the expressive and familiar 
sign of benediction inherited by the apostles 
from the synagogue, and adapted to the service 
of the Church.” So, too, Plummer (Hastings, 
Dictry. of Apost. Ch., i: 210): “The laying on of 
hands was used in blessing, and the person who 
blesses does not transmit any good gift which 
he possesses himself; he invokes what he has 
no power to bestow, but what he hopes that God 
will bestow. When this symbolical action was 
used by a minister in connexion with an appoint- 
ment to the ministry, the idea of transmission 
naturally arose. But the action isa symbol, not 
an instrument of consecration.” Compare Hort, 
CE., p. 54: “Laid their hands on them,” ze., the 
human symbolic action answering to the heavenly 
act prayed for.” | 

x hus, in the Apostolic Age, this benedictory 

_ imposition of hands was but the public recogni- 
tion of an antecedent Divine call and qualification 
for office already imparted by the Holy Spirit. 
An interesting parallel is the case of Cornelius, 
where we have (1) the conversion, (2) the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, (3) the baptism—note 
the order of events—of Cornelius and his house- 
hold (Acts x. 44-48). The First Church saw 
nothing instrumental or magical, but symbolic, 
in the rites of baptism and laying on of hands, 
though by 80 a.p. there are already suggestions 
of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit by these rites, 
and the idea is well established in Cyprian’s day. 
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NOTE. 


In 1 Tim. iv. 14: “The gift given thee through prophecy ” 
(cf. i. 18) “with the laying on of hands,” N.B. meré “ accom- 
panied by, of through the laying on of hands,” ze. Timothy 
was already marked out for the office by the Holy Ghost, and 
the laying on of hands was only the publie recognition of the 
antecedent Divine call. So exactly of Saul and Barnabas in 
Acts xiii; the Holy Ghost had already marked them out 
(xiii. 2). So of the “Seven” in Acts vi.: “ Look ye out seven 
men full of the Holy Ghost.” In each case, the imposition 
of hands did zo¢ bestow the grace; it was there already. 
Moreover, as Hort notes: “ The man who lays. hands on Paul 
and baptises him is no apostle or even evangelist, but a simple 
disciple of Damascus, Ananias” ; and the congregation at times 
does it. 

1 Tim. v. 22, as Ellicott, Hammond, Hort, etc., show, “ Lay 
hands suddenly on no man,” cannot possibly refer to ordination, 
for the words immediately following, -“‘and be not partaker of ~ 
other men’s sins,” etc., prove that the whole current of thought 
runs on offenders, not officials. (It may refer to an early use 
of “laying on of hands” in the. reconciliation of penitents.) 
Even in Acts viii. 15-17, it is the prayer of faith, “ They prayed 
for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost,” and not the 
laying on of hands, that imparts the Holy Ghost. (Cf. Jas. 
v. 14, 15: “Pray over the sick man, anointing him with oil, 
and the prayer of faith shall save him.”) But Acts viii. does 
hint that by 80-100 A.D, men already had an idea that laying 
on of hands mediated the impartation of the Holy Spirit. But 
Acts gives us many such misconceptions, e.g. Acts ii. I-13 
represents “tongues” as power to speak foreign languages. 
(See McGiffert, 4.4., pp. 286 and 670 2. on Acts and “laying © 
on of hands” misconception ; and p. 46 for the wrong conception 
in Acts of the Twelve as an Apostolic College at Jerusalem 
directing the whole Church and commissioning Paul and 
directing his movements, a notion which St Paul’s own Epistles 
flatly contradict, e.¢. Gal. i., ii.) 

_ [This Note is a bare summary of:—Gwatkin in Hastings’ 
D.B., iii, 631; Swete, zdid., iii. 85; Plummer in Hastings’ 
D.A.C.,, i, 210 sg. ; McGiffert, 4.4.,670 7. ; Allen, C.Z, 109 sgg.] 


CHAPTER II 
THE LOCAL MINISTRY 


BECAUSE we find the same, or almost the same, 
words as to-day, viz. “bishops,” “ presbyters,” 
“deacons,” used to describe officials in the 
Apostolic Church, we are apt to assume that 
' these terms meant then exactly what they mean 
now. So we say that our threefold ministry was 
already in existence in the First Church. This, 
we shall see, is an erroneous view. To begin 
with, we must remember that in the New Testa- 
ment, “bishop,” “presbyter,” “elder” are one 
and the same. On this point all Church historians 
to-day are agreed. The terms are identical and 
convertible.? 

These officials were members of the con- 
gregation, or /oca/ church, set apart for particular 
administrative functions. Probably it was done 
with the “laying on of hands,” ze. God’s blessing 
was invited upon them by prayer accompanied 
with this symbolic act. This was certainly done 
on the appointment of the Seven (Acts vi. 6), the 


1 See Lightfoot, PAzl., pp. 95-99; Lindsay, C.1Z., 365-377. 
Hort., C.Z., 190, and Gwatkin, C.H., i. 68, go further still and 
hold that “ bishop” (= overseer) is of a second or alternative 
title, but simply descriptive. “ Elder” is the title, and émoxomh 
(“ oversight”) is his function. So of “deacon” (= server), “he 
who serves.” Hence Phil. i. 1 “bishops and deacons” are 
“ simply such as oversee and such as minister, whatever offices 
they may hold.” 
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sending forth of Barnabas arid Saul (xiii. 3), and, 
later, of Timothy (1 Tim.iv. 14). It was mot done 
in the case of prophets and teachers, for they 
needed no human warrant. They had the direct 
call of the Spirit (“gift”) which all could openly 
test and recognise. They could be recognised 
or objected to, but zo¢ appointed. As to pres- 
byters and deacons, Swete and Hort note that 
there is evidence of their appointment to office, 
but zone of their ordination by the laying on of 
hands, if we except 1 Tim. v. 22 (see note Ch. I. 
end), which probably does not refer to ordination 
at all. They, however, both agree that, following 
Jewish usage, it was probably done.! If so, the 
imposition of hands would naturally be performed 
by an apostle or prophet if present, as a symbolic 
act of benediction and dedication. But in most 
churches it would have to be done by members 
of the congregation; as Hort notes, Ananias of 
Damascus, who lays hands on Paul (Acts ix. 
17, 18), is a simple member of the Church and no 
dignitary. Apostles were few, and prophets too, 
and not easily available. At Rome, for instance, 
no apostle was ever seen till St Paul was im- 
prisoned there many years after that church was 
founded, yet its organisation was complete with- 
out its elders being ordained by any apostle? 
This is only one instance among hundreds. 


1 Carefully distinguish xeipo@ecta, “laying on of hands,” from 


xeporovia (e.g. Acts xiv. 23) = elected by “show of hands,” 


or “appointed.” Our Bible oft translates the latter “ordain” 
and gives a wrong impression. = 

? Allen, CZ, 35: “In the planting and training of the 
Christian Church, the initiative force was the Divine Spirit 
which bloweth where He listeth . . . the seeds of truth were 
carried abroad by the Pentecostal effusion, as though the human 
agency were a matter of indifference, provided the end be 
accomplished.” 


“ HOUSE-CHURCHES ” 2h 


After St Stephen’s execution, Christians were 
scattered abroad. Like the Jews of the Disper- 
sion, wherever they settled, they would set up 
their “synagogue” (Jas. ii. 2) with its “elders” 
eppolnted and ordained by the chief members 
of the congregation.! Ten male Jews sufficed to 
set up.a Jewish synagogue. Christ went further 
and promised to be present whenever two or 
three were met together in His Name: “ Where 
Christ is, the Church is,” “bz Christus, tb1 ecclesia.” 
Hence in most places there were several of these 
tiny congregations, “house churches”? (e 9. 
Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Philem. 
2; Acts xii. 12, etc.). Thus, in all probability, 
elders dedicated—“ ordained,” with its modern 
associations, conveys a totally wrong impression 
—by apostles, or by men themselves dedicated 
by apostles, were the exception and not the rule. 

As in the Jewish synagogue (see Ch. I.) elders 
(= presbyters = bishops) had the oversight of 
public worship and the care of sick and poor. 
They also watched strictly over the faith and 
morals of the Christian flock in their district, 
and acted as judges or arbiters in disputes 
between Christian and Christian, on the principle 
laid down by St Paul in 1 Cor. vi. But, as 
elders, they did not, as our clergy, perform the 
service (see p. 8) in church. Over and above 
his own gift of “ruling,” the “bishop or elder” 
might also happen to have the gift of “teaching” 


1 Constantly in N.T. Cf. Clement of Rome, xliv.: “ Appointed 
by mex of repute with the consent of the whole Church.” 
2 Not only in villages, but in small cities several of these 
-4tiny churches ” co-existed, oft meeting in private houses not 
only for H.C. (Acts ii. 46), but for worship (Hastings, D.Z., 
i. 431). Not till late in second century was this practice 
condemned. 


] 
= 
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or of “prophesying,” and then, of course, he 
could exercise it like any other member of the 
congregation. But it was a distinct gift, not 
essential to his office, though in later times 
(1 Tim. v. 17) he was doubly honoured if he 
possessed it as well. 

“Deacons,” in the earlier part of Acts, are 
rimarily ‘servers of tables” or relieving officers.* 
n the rest of the New Testament, the term Is 

constantly used in a less definite sense for such 
as “serve” or “minister” in the church (scaxovety). 
This ministry (see Ch. I.) had a wider (= un- 
official) and a narrower (= official) sense. In its 
wider application it means any ministration, 
material or spiritual, in the service of God or 
man. In this sense, apostles, evangelists, elders 
speak of themselves as doing the work of the 
ministry of service (d:axovia) ; and we are equally 
told that the “household of Stephanas set them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 15). In its narrower or technical sense, the 
work of a “deacon” is the.care of the poor, 
under the superintendence of the bishops or 
‘‘overseers” ; and also assisting at the assembly 
of the congregation in the way of collecting the 
offerings, etc. Women could be deacons, eg. 
Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1 (R.V. marginal note), and cf. 
1 Tim. iii. 8-12 (R.V.)). ) 

At this early stage, the local ministry con- 

sisted of no more than fwo orders, but in the 


1 This was their essexdiad function. Many of “the Seven,” 
e.g. Stephen, Philip, had other gifts as well and were able 
“ministers of the Word.” But these other gifts were sot 
essential to their office as “servers of tables,” in itself a very 
important one, for, as C. H. Turner says, “the early Church 
was in one important aspect a gigantic friendly society.” ‘The 
Seven” are commonly called “ deacons,” because “ ministering” 
(Siaxovla) was their work (Acts vi. 1-4). 
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second century a third order, a very important 
one, appeared. From the outset, as all New 
Testament scholars assure us, the council of 
elders, like any other committee, must have a 
chairman at their meetings; and he ranked for 
the time being as chief among his peers. In this 
president-presbyter we have the germ out of 
which the future monarchical bishop is to grow. 
Not only did he preside at the meetings of the 
council of elders, but in the church-services he 
also po a prominent part, and in this way. 
The First Church, as the New Testament tells 
us throughout, consisted largely of poor people, 
especially at Jerusalem. Gifts and collections 
for these poor brethren were made on a large 
scale. These Christian “offerings” were made 
not privately, but publicly; not directly to the 
needy, but to the president of the presbyters in 
the general assembly. He presented the offer- 
ings to God and was responsible for their 
distribution through the deacons. He was 
almoner-in-chief, an important and responsible 
post. This already gave him rank and dignity. 
More than this, at Holy Communion, the 
“breaking of the bread” and the “blessing of 
the cup” and the extempore prayer ! necessitated 
one man to take our Lord’s place at the Supper. 
In small “house churches” the members all sat 
at the same table, but wherever the church- 
membership was large this was impossible. The 
president and elders, on a dais,? sat at the table; 
1 It was still extempore at the time of the Dédache, often, 


and even as late as Justin Martyr’s day. 
2 Lightfoot, PAz/., 192,198; Allen, C./., 82 sg.: “ The bishop 


represented Christ, the presbyters the apostles. . . . As Vicar 
of Christ, the Pope to this day retains the sitting posture behind 
the altar when he receives the bread and wine, . . . a precious 


relic of early usage.” 
& 
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the rest in the body of the room. The “ offer- 
ings”! of the congregation in money or in kind, 
mostly in kind, had to be collected and brought 
to the president. This was done by the deacons. 
The consecrated elements, the bread and the 
wine, had to be received from the president and 
carried to the congregation. This alsowas done 
by. the deacons. 

Thus (1) as presiding at the council-meetings 
of elders, (2) as almoner-in-chief, (3) especially 
as officiating at the Holy Communion—the presi- 
dent-presbyter, though only one of the elders, 
was already chief among his peers; while the 
deacons were far more closely associated with 
him than with the other elders, both in the care 
of the poor ‘and in Holy Communion. Here we 
have the first stage on the road to the later 
monarchical bishop surrounded by his council 
of presbyters; also the first stage to the close 
association existing later on between bishops 
and deacons. “In later days, the monarchical 
bishop was so much more closely associated 
with deacons than with presbyters that it is the 
chief representative of the deacons, the arch- 
deacon, whois the bishop’s “eye” and lieutenant, 
and usually his successor? 

In the case of a president-presbyter of strong 
personality, possessing at the same time the 
qualities ofa leader and organiser and eminently 
gifted with zeal and devotion, we can imagine 
what enormous influence and authority this office 
of president enabled him to wield in the Church. 


1 Out of these were taken (1) the H.C. bread and wine; 
(2) food for the love-feast ; (3) remainder given to the poor. _ 

* Bingham, Chr. Ant, i. 311. Even when presbyters 
one archdeacons, the old name (= “chief deacon”) was 
retained, 
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Without being a monarchical bishop in name, he 
was practically one in fact long before that office 
and dignity was dreamt of. We have instances 
of this already in the New Testament. 

James, for instance, certainly exerted a com- 
manding influence in the Jerusalem church for 
many years. One of those who were “accounted 
pillars” (Gal. ii. 9), he, at the Jerusalem Con- 
ference, as president-presbyter, sums up the 
discussion, proposes a policy, and suggests a 
draft of the decree (Acts xv. 13-21). The ten- 
dency to exalt James’ position in later times is 
seen in the tradition of Clement of Alexandria 
«(Euseb., H.£., ii. 1) about 200 a.p. that “ Peter 
and James and John... chose James the Just 
as Bishop of Jerusalem.”! Acts, from xii. 17 
onwards, does make James the leading figure 
of the Jerusalem church, but nowhere is James 
called either apostle or bishop in the New 
Testament. Undoubtedly James’ strong per- 
sonality, his strictness of life which earned him 
the reputation of “James the Just” even among 
Jews, and, above all, the fact that he was our 
Lord’s own brother, gave him a dignity and 
influence above all others, even apostles. But 
as Gwatkin (C.H., i. 70) remarks: “ Influence is 
one thing, office another, and there is no serious 
evidence that he held the office of Bishop of 


1 180-250 A.D. is full of such legends, e.g. it claimed an 
apostle or an apostle-appointed man as Rome’s first bishop, and 
episcopal lists were actually drawn up naming single bishops 
from Apostolic days onward in support of this claim. Historic 
research proves these lists legendary. So of James. The pseudo- 
Clementine writings speak of “ James, the lord and bishop of 
the Holy Church” (Zf7s¢. Pet.), and “James, the lord and 
Bishop of bishops, who rules Jerusalem and the Churches 
everywhere” (Clem. ad Jacob.). In the Greek Euchology he 
is called, “ James, the Apostle, the brother of God.” 
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Jerusalem.” Lightfoot is of the same opinion: 
“If occasionally James acted alone, elsewhere 
(Acts xi. 30; Xv. 4,23; xvi. 4) he is omitted and the 
presbyters named; therefore, though holding a 
position superior tothe rest, he was but the head 
of the presbyter-council.” But he is the nearest 
approach to a monarchical bishop in the New 
Testament. He was succeeded by Symeon our 
Lord’s first-cousin, and it has often been remarked 
that James’ prestige as our Lord’s own brother 
was so great, and the practice of appointing the 
founder's kindred to the headship of a church 
so common in the East, “that but for the catas- 
trophe of the Roman war there might, in another 
generation, have been an attdmpt to govern the 
churches by some sort of an Abbasside Khalifate 
of the Lord’s relations at Jerusalem ” (Gwatkin, 
CH, ix-705-ch Lindsay; CM, 119 s¢:): 

Some have quoted Timothy and Titus as 
monarchical bishops. As a matter of fact, they 
were only temporary delegates or representa- 
tives of St Paul at Ephesus or in Crete, sent 
there for a period to cope with special needs. 
They were not local officers, like monarchical 
bishops. They were deputies, apostolic or mis- 
sionary organisers, sent by St Paul to deal with 
irregularities and disorders in certain localities, 
and only fora time. Indeed, as Lightfoot points 
out, the Pastoral Epistles are their “letters of 
recall.” But in these vicars-apostolic we have 
the rudiments of the later episcopate, though 
their commission was temporary only. “They 
were the forerunners of the monarchical bishops, 
not the first examples of them” (Plummer, Hast- 
ings, D.A.C,, i. 150). They foreshadowed the 
bishop of the second century. As Gwatkin well 
says: “Imagine that instead of being recalled, — 
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Timothy was left stranded at Ephesus by St 
Paul’s death, ... he would at once become a 
true monarchical bishop” (C.H., i. 297). 

Thus, look where we will-in the New Testa- 
ment, no monarchical bishop is to be found. 
“Bishop” = “presbyter” = “elder” are identical 
terms. There is not a tittle of evidence in the 
New Testament that our Lord or His Apostles ! 
originated the monarchical episcopate. The 
needs of the situation produced the monarchical 
bishop in the second century, as that great 
student St Jerome points out: “With the 
ancients presbyters were the same as bishops; 
but gradually all the responsibility was deferred 
to a single person, that the thickets of heresies 
might be rooted out. Therefore as presbyters 
know that dy the custom of the Church they are 
subject to him who shall have been set over 
them, so let bishops be also aware that they are 
_ superior to pets more owing to custom than 

to any actual ordinance of the Lord” (on Tit. 1. 5; 
vii., p. 696). Similarly St Augustine writes to 
St Jerome: “Although according to-titles of 
honour which the practice of the Church has now 
made valid, the episcopate is greater than the 
presbytery, etc.” (Ep. Ixxxii. 33). Bishops or 
presbyters in New Testament days were neither 
by order of our Lord nor by creation of the 
apostles (Hort, C.., 230). They were simply, 
as in the synagogue, chosen representatives ap- 
pointed by the congregation for executive and 
disciplinary purposes. These are facts of history. 
The Church’s episcopate is not the product ofa 
Divine decree any more than the Church itself 


1 Cf. Gwatkin, C.Z., i. 294: “The theory of an Apostolic 
command to institute monarchical bishops is as needless as it 
is unhistorical.” 
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is the product of such a decree. God does not 
create by fiats. The Church and its organisa- 
tion, its ministry and its institutions, are a pro- 
gressive creation, the product of silent, gradual, 
eternal processes going on now as actively as 
ever. They have evolved exactly as other offices 
and institutions in other societies have grown, 
by a series of gradual changes adapting them to 
new needs as they arose. As Hatch in his 
Bampton Lectures reminds us: “It is not dero- 
gatory to the grandeur of the Church to say 
that out of antecedent forms, and by the action 
of existing forces of society—swayed as you will 
by the breathing of the Divine Breath, controlled 
as you will by the Providence which holds in its 
hands the wayward wills of men no less than the 
courses of the stars, but still—out of elements 
and by the action of forces analogous to those 
which have resulted in other institutions of 
society and other forms of government, came 
into being that widest and strongest and most 
enduring of institutions bearing the sacred name 
of the Holy Catholic Church.” ? 


1 Cf. Gwatkin, C.H., i. 7: ‘‘The Divine guidance we are 
bound to confess in all history does not make that of the visible 
Church an enchanted ground on which we are dispensed from 
the laws of evidence and common sense.” 


CHAPTER. Ulf 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF OFFICERS IN THE FIRST 
CHURCH 


OBVIOUSLY, every society must have (1) officers, 
vested with its authority, as its representatives 
and delegates, so that their acts are considered 
as those of the society itself; (2) rules or by- 
laws binding on the members of the society, 
conducive to its welfare, and based on funda- 
mental principles reflecting the true character 
of the society and enabling it to continue true 
to type, true to the principles for which it stands ; 
(3) the power of admitting andexcluding persons , 
as members. 

Now, while our Lord stated the principles by 
which His disciples, “the sons of the Kingdom,” 
were to be guided in their feelings and actions, 
it is highly doubtful whether He gave any 
instructions at all as to their organisation into 
a society. On one occasion He tells them that 
they are all brethren and that God is their 
Father, and therefore He deprecates the use of 
terms of honour among them such as were used 
in the Jewish Church (Matt. xxiii. 8). On another 
occasion He is represented as speaking of the, 
founding of His Church, and assures His Apostles 
in the terms of a phrase perfectly familiar to all 
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Jews: “Whatever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatever ye shalldoose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” No Jew 
could be at a loss to catch His plain meaning. 
‘Binding and loosing” was a well-known Jewish 
expression for “forbidding and permitting.” It 
implies the power of making regulations in 
matters of detail. Of course, it, does of mean 
that the Church has power to enact rules which 
cancel or run counter to the principles of Christ’s 
teaching; only to make rules applying those 
principles to particular cases. It is the power, 
which St Paul constantly exercises, of defining 
what the law of Christ allows and forbids (1 Cor. 
vii. 10, 12). As interpreter of Christ’s Gospel, 
the Church has this legislative and disciplinary 
power.! But, in this matter, it must be as careful 
as St Paul and only say: “I command, yet not- 
I, but the Lord,” when it has Christ’s clear and 
explicit principles to back its decision (1 Cor. 
vil. 10). In other cases, it must adopt Paul’s 
“speak I, not the Lord” (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Certainly, so far as our evidence goes, our 

Lord gave no detailed instructions whatever as 
to the organisation or institutions of His Church. 
He left that entirely to His Church, giving it a 
free hand, so long, of course, as it was true to 

1 Of course, ‘“ binding and loosing” has nothing to do with 
“retaining or remitting” sins. Even John xx. 22, 23—if Christ’s 
—merely empowers the Church, as Westcott shows, to proclaim, 
with heaven’s endorsement, forgiveness of sins “to all them 
that truly repent,” and also to condemn, as God does, wilfully 
impenitent sinners. So, too, Lightfoot, who adds: “ Christian 
ministers do zo¢ interpose between man and God in such a way 
that direct access to God is superseded, nor is their mediation 
a necessity.” Of Apostles forgiving sins as Christ does, or of 
private confession to ministers, there is no. shadow of a trace 
in N.T.—Jas. v. 16 is zo¢ that. On the ancient Church view, 
see Bingham, Chr, Anz., v. 313 sg.3 vi. 487; vi. 481. 
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His principles and Spirit. The Apostles acted 
similarly. Confining themselves to their com- 
mission of “ preaching the Gospel” to mankind 
and founding churches everywhere, they left all 
details of organisation to the churches them- 
selves. They advised in cases of difficulty to 
meet a temporary situation; they did not legis- 
late for all time.t As Westcott says: “All the 
Apostolic writers are possessed by the thought 
of the Lord’s Return, and they show no sign of 
any purpose to create a permanent ecclesiastical 
organisation. Whatever is done is to meet a 
Wpresent need, as eg. the mission of Titus to 


on 


Crete.”* They are ready, if needed, to super- - 


intend and advise, but seem to prefer to devote 
themselves almost exclusively to their mis- 
sionary work, and leave it to the churches to do 
the rest (cf. Acts vi. 1-4). Evenin urgent matters, 
St Paul blames the Corinthians for referring to 
him and not settling things for themselves. 

We have seen how the churches settled the 
problem of organisation and worship. In the 
most natural way they took over the synagogue- 
system practically in its entirety, “baptising it 
into Christ,” even as they took over the Mosaic 
Law. In both cases modifications were needed 
to adapt them to Christian principles. In Chris- 
tian synagogues the new note was this: Jesus 
was preached as the Messiah, and His Spirit, 
powerfully present in the brethren, enabled them 
to exercise their “gifts” far mere freely than 
would be possible in the Jewish synagogue. So 


1 £.g. St Paul ve women not “speaking in church” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34), and his sending back Philemon’s slave without telling 
his master to free him; and his views on celibacy (1 Cor. 
vil.) apply to 50 A.D., not to 1918 A.D. 

2 Letter to Rev. J. Ll. Davies, June 26, 1899. 
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of the Mosaic Law; fundamental Christian 
principles automatically abrogated certain 
portions of it even for the most Pharisaic Chris- 
tians, e.g. the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices. 
“ Above all,” writes Lightfoot (Phil, 181), “the 
kingdom of Christ has no sacerdotal system. It 
_- interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between 
God and man, by whose intervention alone God 
is reconciled and man forgiven. Each individual 
member holds personal communion with the 
Divine Head. To Him immediately he is re- 
sponsible, and from Him directly he obtains 
pardon and draws strength.” This fundamental 
‘Christian principle at once abrogated the Leviti- 
cal priesthood, its sacrifices, circumcision, and 
much else of the Mosaic Law, as St Paul saw. 
But it took years before Christians,even Apostles, 
realised it. It is not fully realised by many 
Christians to-day. No man or institution can 
come between the Christian and his God. Every 
Christian is a king, prophet, and priest to God 
(1 Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. 1.63 >v. 10). Of course; this 
must not be pressed too far. It is as impossible 
for any society or church as for an army to do 
without officers and rules; but these must be 
on lines consistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of the society. Undoubtedly, if the prayers, 
praise, and highest acts of congregational worship 
are to be done decently and in order, the con- 
gregation, priests as they are, must appoint some 
one or more of their number to be their delegate 
or mouthpiece through whom these acts may be 
performed. But only on condition that his func- 
tions are representative. His acts are not his own 
but the acts of the congregation. He must not 
stand between God and man in such a way that 
direct communion with God is superseded, or 
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his own mediation viewed by himself or the 
congregation as indispensable.* 

This principle was grasped by the First 
Church. Full of the Spirit of Christ, one family 
of loving brethren, bound together in a unity 
of heart and spirit: “one body, one Spirit, 
one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
_ God and Father of all, who is above all, and 

through all and in all,” they realised a very high 
degree of Christian unity (cf. Acts iv. 32). A 
“royal priesthood,” a religious democracy, all 
alike “ministered” in the congregation and 
shared in the government of the society, defer- 
ring, of course, to the mora/ authority and guid- 
ance of the apostles (see pp. 9, 15, supra). But 
the First Church was not perfect. If in the 
Apostolic Church we are facing a true demo- 
cracy, let it be recognised clearly that it had all 
the good characteristics but also many of the 
faults of this form of government, as St Paul 
found out at Corinth to his sorrow. Even 
then it led to confusion, rivalry, irreverence 
(ee Cor’ xiv; xi., etc.):~ Moreover, the . First 
Church very imperfectly grasped Christian prin- 
ciples in their full implication. It took end- 
less years and painful scenes of bitter wrangling 
(1 Gal. ii. 11 sgg.) before a Paul could convince 
either Apostles or brethren that Christ’s Gospel is 
- the death-knell of legalism? and race-distinctions 

1 Lightfoot, Phz/., 268: “An emergency may arise when 
the spirit and not the letter (of our ecclesiastical rules) must 
decide. The Christian ideal will then interpose and interpret 
our duty. The higher ordinance of the universal priesthood will 
overrule all special limitations. The layman will assume func- 
tions which are otherwise restricted to the ordained minister.” 

2 Legalism [eg. “1 go to church, H.C., pray, fast, what 
more can God ask?” (cf. Luke xviii. 11, 12)] views religion as 
a hard-and-fast code of set rules, and is apt to sacrifice the 
spirit to the letter. In it acts, not motives, count. 
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(Gal. iii. 28 sq.), that in Christ there is neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, Jew nor Gentile, 
male nor female. In a word, legalism and Chris- 
tianity, says Paul, are absolutely incompatible— 
a truth which the Church has never really learnt 
to this day. : 

Look at it in what light we will, we must 
admire the unity of heart, the enthusiasm, the 
“Religion of the Spirit” of the First Church; 
but we must also own that, as with individuals 
so with churches then, they had to learn their 
lessons in the hard school of experience. As 
Acts x., xi. show, even Apostles as well as Chris- 
tian Jews had to learn that the uncircumcised 
Gentiles were as “clean” in God’s eyes as the 
Jews, and that the yoke of the Law, “which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear” 
(Acts xv. 9, 10), is now abrogated. Gentile con- 
- gregations, in their turn, had to learn that order 
is needful as well as love; that discipline must 
be combined with enthusiasm (e.g. 1 Cor.) ; that 
while all may be spiritually equal before God, 
yet even the greatest, spiritually, must be willing 
to subordinate himself to the order of his com- 
munity, if that community is to be united and 
effective in action. In the First Church neither 
Apostles nor congregation fully learnt these 
lessons. The congregation rightly claimed 
primary authority, viewing office and officers as 
their organs (Hort, C.E., 229), but their idea of 
organisation was tentative and immature. The 
Twelve, again, never fully shared St Paul’s 
freedom from the Law. Paul himself never quite 
shook off its old chains! (eg. Acts xvi. 3; xxi.’ 

' The Protestant cry, “ Back to the N.T.,” is strong and 


weak. Rightly it (1) exalts Christ; (2) admits nothing as 
essential to Christianity which is not found in N.T.; (3) rejects 
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20-27 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 34). Still, the root-principles 
of the First Church: (1) the “royal priesthood” 
of the people (1 Pet. ii. 5-9); (2) the law of order 
in the Church (1 Cor. xiv. 40); (3) the authority 
of the Spirit, and not the letter (Gal. ii.; 2 Cor. 
iii, 6)—were rich seeds deeply rooted in the heart 
of the society. 


anything clashing with N.T. principles. But it is wrong if it 
forgets (1) that in squeezing the Church back into its N.T,. 
cradle, it virtually denies Christ’s continued Presence in His 
Church and ignores development ; (2) that the /e¢ter of the 
N.T. is not the Christian law (2 Cor. iii. 6); (3) that the N.T. 
3s not as Protestant as Protestants fancy, e.g. the germs of 
sacramentarianism are already visible in Paul and John. True, 
they themselves carefully emphasise the sfzrztwal significance 
and efficacy of the sacraments. But e.g. 1 Cor. x. 16-21; xi. ; 
St John vi. 53, 54, on the Eucharist (cf. passages on Baptism) 
“have,” as Scott says, “laid the foundations for sacramen- 
tarianism” (see E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, ch. iv., where 
this point is fully and admirably discussed). 


\ 


CHAPTERS, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
TO 150 A.D, 


WE have traced the origin and growth of the 
Christian Ministry in the First Church and seen 
the fundamental principle underlying it: uni- 
versal priesthood with right of direct access to 
God. e can now trace the further develop- 
ment of this Ministry up to 150 a.p. We shall 
see how far it keeps true to Christianity’s 
essential axiom, ze the purely representative 
character of the Christian minister. He is the 
congregation’s delegate and mouthpiece; his 
acts are its acts; he is not indispensable excepi 
for purposes of reverence and order. Hence all 
human mediation, all hierarchical sacerdotalism, 
all legalism, are abrogated. 

It has always been the evil fate of religion 
to destroy its own highest ideals by attempting 
to translate them into set forms. This ever 
happens after periods of intense spiritual revival. 
The Religion of the Spirit of the First Church 
reveals a state of spiritual zeal and ecstasy at 
white-heat. But not many years passed ere the 
spiritual temperature cooled. The tendency at 
such times is to make up in orthodoxy and 
correct churchmanship for what you have lost 
in piety of heart. “Faith,” with St Paul, is a 


a 
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heart-attitude ; but within twenty years or so of 
his death, faith tends to become right belief. 
Simultaneously, growing emphasis is laid on 
organisation, on the need of proper officers to 
be depositaries of this true faith and to counter- 
act the false teaching of opponents. Now also 
begins the formulation of explicit instructions 
-and rules in connection with worship and 
organisation,’ and. sacramentarianism? begins 
its long development. In Lightfoot’s phrase: 
“the Scriptural terms ‘offering’ and ‘sacrifice’ 
(Rom. xil. 1; 1 Pet. 11. 5) are translated from the 
region of metaphor to the region of fact.” 
Similarly, in the Christian Ministry, St Peter’s 
“royal priesthood” will gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, change into the full Levitical 
priesthood. 

Towards the end of the first century, owing 
to the death of the Apostles; the Fall of Jeru- 
salem; the large increase of Christians recently 
_ converted from paganism and retaining much of 
its spirit; the steady rise of false teaching, e.g. 
Gnosticism (see pp. 50 sg. if) ; and the congre- 
gational independence of the churches — the 
Church was threatened with disruption. Strong 
rulers were needed of the type of James in Jeru- 
salem, or Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in Crete. 


1 The Pastoral Epp. mark this transition stage. Their 
stress on “sound doctrine,” prevalent heresy, and church 
organisation points to 75-85 A.D. as their date. 

2 Sacramentartanism views sacraments not only as spiritual 
means of grace to those who come to them in a right frame 
of heart, but as effective instruments of grace to all and any 
who partake of them. To reach Greeks, Paul oft adopts 
Greek modes of thought, and interprets our sacraments in 
terms of a sacramentarian Greek ‘‘mystery” religion. Hence 
the possible sacramentarian colouring of ¢,g. 1 Cor. x. 18 sqq.; 
xi, 30. 
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The natural course to adopt was clear: 
strengthen the hands of the elders and of their 
president in every local church; be willing if 
needs be to sacrifice enthusiasm to order, 
novelty and originality in teaching to the ac- 
cepted doctrine handed down from the early 
days. It is not “prophets” that the Church 
needs now, but judicious rulers and teachers. 
So henceforth “teaching and ruling” (“ pastors 
and teachers”) go more and more hand in hand. 
Elders are now chosen because they are also 
teachers or “ministers of the Word.” The 
Pastoral Epistles mark this transition-stage: 
“Tet the elders that rule well be accounted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine” (1 Tim. v. 17). 
Apostles were now gone; prophets also were 
fewer and less influential; in any case, with the 
wide spread of Christianity, they could not 
possibly visit all the many churches. The local 
ministers’ influence and dignity naturally in- 
creased vastly; and they were always on the 
spot. Not only did the government require 
strengthening in every local church; there was © 
also urgent need of closer co-ordination and co- 
operation between all the churches of Christ. 
It was this need for strong local government on 
the one hand, and closer co-operation between 
local churches on the other hand, which pro-- 
duced the evolution of the monarchical episco~ 
pate. As Gwatkin notes: “The change to 
episcopacy and its spread over the churches in 
the second century is as easily accounted for as 
the spread of despotism over Europe in the 
sixteenth, and by much the same causes.” 

The change came of itself, suddenly in places, 
but as a rule quite gradually, simply, naturally. 
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Wherever there was some eminent president- 
presbyter of strong personality or of holy repu- 
tation, one church after another passed from the 
old to the new system without shock, almost 
without being aware of the change. The presi- 
dent-presbyter from being chief of the bishops 
(= presbyters) became chief over the bishops. 
To him was applied the title of Bishop or Over- 
seer par excellence, while the rest of the council 
of elders retained the original name of “ pres- 
byters.” Thus for the first time—and not before 
the early second century—do we get the three- 
fold ministry of bishop, presbyter, deacon. But 
just as in New Testament times when there were 
two orders only, bishops and deacons,! the bishop 
was still elected by the congregation and as its 
representative. The members of the congrega- 
tion also still took an active part in the con-: 
ducting of the services. The officials were not 
regarded as a separate caste, the clergy distinct 
from the laity, as now. Till Cyprian’s day (d. 
258 a.p.) the difference was one of status only. 
But more and more, as time went on, the officials 
monopolised the “ministry of the Word” as 
well as the function of “ruling,” and claimed 
exclusive rights in these matters. As we 
examine the evidence we shall see these state- 
ments borne out. 

Clement of Rome. (95-96 A.D.) writes a letter 
“From the Church of Rome to the Church at 
Corinth” respecting the expulsion or deposition 


1 St Paul only knows two orders, ‘bishops and deacons” 
(Phil. i. 1). The later Pastoral Epp. still know only ¢wo orders. 
Their writer passes straight from the needful qualifications of 
bishops (= presbyters) to those of deacons, e.g. 1 Tim. iii. 1-13. 
(In Paul’s Epp. “bishop” occurs once (Phil. 1. 1), “ presbyter” 
never. He uses general descriptive terms, e.g. 1 Thess. v. 12.) 

D 
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of certain presbyters from their office by the 
Corinthian church. He does not dispute the 
church’s right to do so, but urges that the con- 
gregation should only exercise this right for 
rave reasons. Bishop and _ presbyter, in 
lement, are still synonymous terms, exactly 
as in the New Testament. They are important 
officials superintending the orderty conducting 
of divine service, especially the Eucharist and 
Love-Feast; men o eae report, tested and 
. appointed by “men of repute with the consent 
of the whole church.” They are still regarded 
as the mouthpieces and representatives of the 
congregation, and in the last resort the authority 
rests with the congregation itself. 
Clement makes two strange statements. (a) 
Isaiah is made to predict the installation of 
hristian bishops and deacons. Where our 
Bible reads Isa. lx. 17 as: “I will make thy officers 
(lit. ‘magistrates ’) peace, and thine exactors (ie. 
‘task-masters,’ R.V.) righteousness,’ Clement 
translates it: “I will establish their bishops in 
righteousness and their deacons in faith ” (c. xlii.). 
In the same spirit, he is also the first to quote 
the Aaronic Ministry and the Temple-services 
(xl., xli.) as parallels to their Christian equiva- 
lents; but not. for sacerdotal purposes, there is 
no trace of sacerdotalism! in Clement. His 
object is to show that God has always set apart 
definite persons and places for religious purposes: 


' Sacerdotalism implies a sacrificing and absolving priest- 
hood like the Jewish. “It designates the Christian minister 
as one who offers sacrifices and makes atonement for the sins 
of others” (Lightfoot, Pz?., 245 7.). The priest becomes God’s 
vicar, a mediator between God and man in such a way that the 
layman’s direct access to God is superseded, and the priest’s 
mediation becomes indispensable, 
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“where and by whom He would have them per- 
formed” and “at fixed times and seasons” (xl.).! 
(o) He fully believes that bishops and deacons are 
of Divine ordering. He tells us that the Apostles 
not only appointed elders themselves, but gave 
strict injunctions for these to appoint others to 
succeed them, foreseeing that there would be 
strife over the bishop’s office (xliv.). Of course, 
Clement does not here even hint at Apostolic 
Succession;” he only has an eye to the con- 
tinuance of church offices so that there may be 
no vacancy.® 
From Clement we see not only that there 
was no monarchical bishop at Corinth, but none 
at Rome either whence he wrote. He writes to 
the church of Corinth as a whole, not to the 
officers and rulers. Moreover, he writes not 
in his own name but in that of the Roman 
church of which he was a minister, possibly 
the “corresponding” or secretarial presbyter.‘ 


1 This is the first fateful step to the full identification of the 
Aaronic and Christian ministries, and the sharp division between 
clergy and laity in Cyprian’s day. 

2 Apostolic Succession. The theory that (1) the Apostles 
themselves ordained bishops to succeed them as heirs to all 
their rights and privileges, and ordered that these in their turn 
should similarly ordain bishops to vacant sees, and that this 
should go on in the Church to the end of time; thus making 
bishops from that day to this one direct unbroken line of 
Apostolic successors ; (2) moreover, that no ministry in the 
Church is “ valid” unless ordained by such Apostolic bishops. 

3 Clement’s letter shows (1) that bishops are not yet 
appointed for life, but may be removed; (2) that democratic 
church government is still in force, but officials are beginning 
to assert their prerogatives; and Clement supports them by 
appealing to O.T. precedents and his unhistorical statement 
about the Apostles’ directions for the continual appointment of 
bishops (see Réville, Ovigines de [¢piscopat, 404 sg.). 

4 In Hermas’ Pastor (Vis. ii. 4), Hermas of Rome (¢. 120 
A.D.) is told to write two books and give one to Clement, “and 
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The existence of a monarchical bishop at Rome 
is excluded by the plural “bishops.” Even in 
Ignatius’ day, some twenty years later, there 
was no such bishop at Rome. “Ignatius never 
fails to name the bishops when corresponding 
with their churches, and he is silent for once 
about the bishop when he is writing to the 
church of Rome” (Gwatkin). 

Didache or Teaching of the XII Abosiles, a 
very early document (about 400-120 A.D.). “ By 
Clement of Alexandria it is quoted as Scripture, 
and by the Latin writer de aleatoribus ” (Gwatkin, 
C.H., i. 101), while Athanasius mentions it as 
suitable to be read for edification in the churches. 
It is a most important and valuable treatise. 
Apostles, prophets, teachers are still the “ minis- 
ters of the Word,” but “apostles” are all but 
extinct. ‘“ Prophets” are fewer, and, though the 
order is as highly esteemed as ever, “ false 
prophets” are arising and the congregation is 
told carefully to “test” the prophets. As in the 
New Testament, “apostles, prophets, teachers” 
are still largely itinerant, and their functions 
still exclusively spiritual. They constitute the 
higher order of “ ministers of the Word.” There 
is also, as in New Testament days, the lower 
local administrative ministry of “bishops and 
deacons.” An innovation is setting in, for these 
are just beginning to assume the function of 
“ministers of the Word” hitherto not theirs. 
This new practice is highly resented by the 


Clement will send his to the foreign countries, for commésston 
has been given him to do so.” Hermas speaks of bishops or 
presbyters as ‘they that are emulous of each other about the 
foremost places”; “those who preside over the church and 
love the first seats” (Sv. vill. 7; Vés. ii. 4; cf. 3 John 9), 
Even in 120 A.D., there is no monarchical bishop at Rome. 
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congregation who hold the “ministry of the 
Word” in very great honour. Up ta now their 
“ministers of the Word” have always been God- 
ordained (Gal. i. 1) “ prophets” and “teachers,” 
not man-made “bishops or presbyters” whose 
office as mere executive and disciplinary officials 
is much lower. The writer of the Didache is 
doing his best to reconcile his readers to the 
lower ministry, though he owns that it is a 
downgrade movement: “the prophets are your 
high-priests.” But as these are now hard to 
find, he goes on: “ Appoint (xeporovijsare éavroic, 
cf. Acts xiv. 23) therefore unto yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men 
who are meek and not lovers of money, true and 
approved ; for they also minister unto you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers. There- 
fore, despise them not, for they are your honourable 
men along with prophets and teachers” (xv.). 

There is no idea of Apostolic Succession in 
the Didache. The gulf between “apostles and 
prophets” and “bishops or presbyters” is still 
immense in the congregation’s eyes, though this 
writer does all he can to bridge it forthem. The 
Didache gives us convincing proof that the 
“bishops” were still appointed by the con- 
gregation; that money-matters in connection 
with the poor was part of their duty, but not the 
“ministry of the Word” except when there were 
no prophets available; and that we are still far 
from the monarchical bishop in this church. Of 
sacerdotalism there is not the least trace. The 
reference to prophets as “high-priests”’ (c. xiii.), 
as in Clement, is only to give them due honour. 
The “sacrifice” (@vofa) in connection with-the 
Sunday service (Kupiaxi) Kupiov = Lord’s Day) is 
still the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving as 
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in the New Testament, and that is offered by all 
Christians direct to God.! 

The Epistle of Polycarp was written to the 
church of Philippi after the death of Ignatius, of 
whom we speak next. But it comes in here to 
show that, even then, Philippi had no monarchical 
bishop. Polycarp himself is monarchical bishop 
of the church of Smyrna, and now recognises 
three orders in the Christian Ministry, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons. But there is no such 
bishop at Philippi, nor does he rebuke them for 
not having one. He refers, however, to the 
“yresbyters and deacons” there. As Lightfoot 
shows, the whole letter excludes any monarchical 
bishop at Philippi. Polycarp, again, knows 
nothing of a sacerdotal ministry. - 

Lenatius (date of his epistles about 110-115 A.D.) 
is the first to bring before us the monarchical 
bishop, he himself being the first of that type at 
Antioch. He is a strong personality, a born 
monarch in person and character, and the 
staunchest advocate of that monarchical episco- 
pacy of which he is the first sample known to 
us. Ignatius isa second James of Jerusalem and 
shares his holiness of life and greatness of soul. 
But his language on the monarchical episcopate 
is so strong that Lightfoot speaks of it as 
extravagant and almost bordering on the blasphe- 
mous and profane. He apologises for it on 


1 The Lord’s Supper is still organically associated with the 
Love-Feast. If a prophet is present, he is to preside at the 
Lord’s Table and, for him, there is no fixed formula or ritual : 
“as for the prophets, let them give thanks (or celebrate the 
Eucharist) just as they will,” tots 5¢ mpopjrais émitpérere evyapioreiv 
oa @éAovorw. They are bound by no forms ; humbler “ bishops ” 
are, and use a fixed ritual, apparently. Attempts have been 
made to discredit the D7dache by attributing it to Montanist 
sources, é.g. by Bigg ; Gore (A277, of Ch., App. L) ; but have failed. 
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these grounds: “Subversive of the true spirit 
of Christianity as is the crushing despotism with 
which this language, if taken literally, would 
invest the episcopal office .. . the needs of the 
age called for concentration of authority in the 
episcopate, and we must not expect its defence 
to be expressed in words carefully weighed and 
guarded.” A few of Ignatius’ statements, taken 
from Lightfoot, will best speak for themselves: 
“Tt is good to know God and the bishop; he that 
honoureth the bishop ts honoured of God; he that 
doeth anything without the knowledge of the bishop 
serveth the devil.” “ As many as are of God and of 
Jesus Christ are with the bishop.” “Do ye all follow 
the bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father.” 
“Wherever the bishop may Leas there let the 
multitude be, just as wherever Christ may be, there 1s 
the universal (xaborrxy) ? Church.” “ Tt ts not lawful 
to baptise or to hold a Love-Feast without the bishop, 
but whatever he may approve, that also is well- 
pleasing to God.” Ignatius also steadily urges 
other bishops to act as strongly as himself. 
“Vindicate thine office with all diligence in things 
temporal as well as spiritual; have a care for unity,” 
he writes to the bishopof Smyrna. “ Stand thou 
firm as an anvil under the hammer ; ’tis the part of 
a greai athlete to be bruised and to conquer.” “ Let 
nothing be done without thy consent.” Tothe people 
he says: “Give heed to.your bishop, that God may 
give heed to you.” 

1 Catholic Church—here the term is first found (dd 
Smyrn., 8) and means wnzversal Church in contrast to local 
churches, its proper use. Later, in 380 A.D.,an imperial decree 
confines the title “ Catholic ” to orthodox churches. Later still, 
Hildebrand’s Dzctatus confines it to churches in communion 
with Rome: “ Quod catholicus non habeatur, gui non concordat 
Romane ecclesia.” The Reformers restored it to its proper 
sense, “universal,” as in our Prayer-book prayers. 
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Ignatius has the spirit of an Oriental despot. © 
Lightfoot notes the striking fact that it was 
precisely in localities where an Oriental spirit 

redominated, “as at Jerusalem, Antioch, 

phesus,” that this monarchical episcopate first 
developed; while it appeared considerably later 
where a Greek democratic spirit ruled, as eg. at 
Corinth, Philippi, Rome.—Ignatius names other 
similar bishops in Asia Minor, but whether they 
were as monarchical as himself we do not know. 
In striking contrast, however, to all his other 
epistles, in his letter to the Romans no reference 
whatever is made to the bishop there, a clear 
sign that the Roman church had not as yet 
the single episcopate. Ignatius’ motto was: “The 
powers that be are ordained of God.” Just asthe 
Apostles command obedience to the civil rulers 
“that be,” so Ignatius preaches obedience to the 
bishops that be. “Do nothing without the 
bishop, nothing in opposition to the bishop,” is 
the essence of his ecclesiastical creed. To his joy 
he finds “ bishops” in Asia Minor now established 
as heads of the local churches,! and in their own 
person conducting service as heads. This forms 
the kernel round which his injunctions centre. 
He was just the man to found a new dynasty.? 


' The Episcopate was long a /ocad office, over a parish, not 
a diocese as now. Every small town (even villages) had its 
bishop. _ If there were several churches in it, they were “ chapels 
of ease” to the head church. So it was easy to have one 
Baptistry and one Eucharist for all: ‘““Take ye heed then to 
have but one Eucharist,” with the bishop as celebrant, as a 
proof of unity. The early bishop was oft the diocesan potentate 
we oft imagine. 

2 Lightfoot gives St John some credit for the sudden rise 
of “bishops” in Asia Minor, as nowhere else, Gwatkin remarks : 
“‘Episcopacy was plainly the strongest form of government, 
and the crisis needed it. If the last surviving Apostles 
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As to his council of presbyters, Ignatius gives 
them also some place of honour. They are a 
‘““worthy spiritual coronal” round the bishop; 
“as the chords to the lyre” in their relation to 
him. It is their duty to support and refresh him. 
He holds that just as, when Christ was on earth, 
there was (1) Christ as the centre; (2) the college 
of Apostles as an inner circle; (3) the ordinary 
believers as the outer circumference; so now 
there is (1) the bishop, representing Christ, as 
centre ; (2) the college of presbyters, representing 
the Apostles, as the inner circle; (3) the believers 
as the outer circumference as before. Let us 
make this point clear, viz. the bishop stands in 
the place of Christ, the presbyters in the place 
of the Apostles ; for ifthe presbyters, and not the 
bishops, are the successors of the Apostles, then 
clearly there is no hint of Apostolical Succession 
in Ignatius. “ We should look upon the bishop even 
as we would upon the Lord Himself” (ad Eph., vi.). 
“ Reverence the wey as Jesus Christ, and the 
presbyters as the assemblyof the Apostles” (Trall., iii.). 
“ See that ye all follow the bishop even as Jesus Christ 
does the Father, and the presbytery as ve would the 
Apostles” (Smyrn., viii.). “ Your bishop presides 
in the place of God, and your presbytery in the place 
of the assembly of the Apostles” (Mag., vi.). Thus, 
in Ignatius, it is undoubtedly the presbyters who 
are successors of the Apostles.’ 


encouraged the drift in this direction, they did nothing but what 
common sense required. It was so clearly the right policy 
that nothing short of an apostolic prohzbetion would have had 
any chance of checking it” (C.Z7,, i. 295). 

1 At the Lord’s Supper (see sz., p. 23) the president sat 
at the place of honour representing Christ, and the presbyters 
on either side of-him to represent the Apostles, thus vividly 
recalling the Last Supper. Hence, probably, Ignatius’ picture 
of the bishop in the place of Christ, and the presbyters in that 
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With all his high language about bishops, 
Ignatius still regards himself as the representa- 
tive, however exalted, of the community, which 
he pictures as reflecting the “heavenly church.” 
Among the members of this community he. 
reckons himself as the chief representative. 
Again, great as is his exaltation of the ministry, 
never once does he regard it as a sacerdotal 
ministry—z.e. as a special priesthood, like the 
Aaronic, set apart to offer a special sacrifice,— 
though such a claim would have made his case 
doubly strong. It is nota sacrificial and vicarial 
ministry. The ministers are still the delegates 
and representatives of the people, appointed by 
the consent and election of the congregation. 

In Ignatius’ day monarchical episcopacy is 
just beginning and is confined to Syria and Asia 
Minor. Yet by the middle of the second century 
it is already widespread; while towards the 
end of the century it is universal. Indeed, the 
change from the New Testament “bishop” to 
the monarchical bishop is so far forgotten, that 
Irenzeus (190 A.D.) seems to be wholly ignorant 
of it, and can speak of episcopacy as “ the ancient 
system of the Church.” Similarly Tertullian 
(210 A.D.), “in one of his rhetorical flights, chal- 
lenges the heretical teachers to consult the 
apostolic churches where ‘the very sees of the 
Apostles still preside,’ adding: ‘if Achaia is 
nearest to you, then you have Corinth; if you 
are not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi, 
you have the Thessalonians; if you can reach 
Asia, you have Ephesus’” (Lightfoot, Phil, 215). 
Ephesus, yes, possibly that was an “apostolic 
of the Apostles. Ignatius commends the Eucharist as (1) “the 


medicine of immortality” (a@ Zfh., 20), and (2) the pledge 
of unity (see especially Ignatius, PAz/., iv.). 
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see” in the sense that, there, the bishops may 
go back to St John. But we can xof thus 
speak of Corinth, Philippi, and Thessalonica as 
“apostolic sees,” for, until the middle of the 
second century, there were no monarchical 
bishops there at all. Lightfoot expresses his 
amazement at this ignorance on the part of 
Irenzeus and Tertullian; for their statements 
are apparently made in all good faith. They, 
however, afford positive testimony that by 190- 
210 A.D. monarchical episcopacy was fully 
established. 

Let us skip the fifty years from Ignatius to 
Irenzeus, the period during which monarchical 
episcopacy from being the exception had become 
the rule. Weshall be struck by the vast change 
in Church tradition that has taken place in the 
short interval. We are already in another world 
of religious thought and find ourselves breathing 
a different Church-atmosphere. 


—-1 But we must remember: (1) their rhetorical and contro- 
versial character ; and (2) that their authors were profoundly 
ignorant of historical criticism. 


GHAPTER?¥ 


IRENZUS, TERTULLIAN, CYPRIAN, AND THEIR IDEA 
OF THE MINISTRY : 


IrEN£usS wrote his Refutation of Gnosticism 
about 180 a.p. At that time Gnosticism and_ 
Montanism between them were threatening to 
make havoc of Christianity. The two are as 
wide apart as the poles. The Gnostics were the 
“enlightened” Gluminaliy, the Montanists the 
“saints” of that day. Gnosticism is a blend of 
Greek philosophy, Oriental theosophy and mysti- 
cism, Jewish cosmogony, and Christian revela- 
tion! They called themselves Gnostics (= “those 
who know”) because they claimed to have an 
“inner light,” guiding them into all truth, vouch- 
safed only toa select “spiritual” few. Face to 


1 Gnosticism, Greek and Roman religions were dying and 
powerless. Men groping after God gave ear to Eastern 
“mystery ” cults guaranteeing the “initiated ” a new birth here 
and blessed life hereafter through the redemption of the spirit 
from the flesh by union with the Saviour-God. Such a blend 
of the faiths and philosophies of the world was akin to all reli- 
gions and easily wedded to any; especially to Christianity, for 
it, too, had its (1) new birth from flesh to spirit through mystic 
union with a Saviour-God ; (2) its initiatory and purificatory 
rite, Baptism ; (3) its “mystery,” the Eucharist; (4) its evos¢s or 
“inner light” guiding “ saints” to all truth ; (5) its redemption 
from an “evil world,” and a blessed life hereafter ; (6) John’s 
“Word,” and Paul’s “principalities and powers” are semi- 
Gnostic ideas. 


GNOSTICISM AND MONTANISM Lye! 


face with the evil and misery of creation and 
the cruel things in the Old Testament done in 
God’s Name, they viewed the God of creation 
and of the Old Testament, not as the loving God 
and Father revealed by Christ, but as a Elona: 
being, the Demiurge, identified with Jehovah. 
In their eyes the world is bad, not because of a 
Fall, but essentially bad as created out of matter 
which isevil. But even on earth there is a spark 
of life and goodness, of divine origin, and seen 
in the soul or spirit of man. The fleshly material 
body is evil and the soul’s prison-house. Christ 
the Redeemer came to deliver man’s soul from 
its prison. Our Lord was never “ made flesh.” 
His was a phantom body.! Christ is the next 
highest “power” to God, and Head of a host of 
“ principalities and powers.” Ofthese “ pera # 
they had long lists or “genealogies” (1 Tim. i. 4) 
in ascending and descending scale. Just as Christ 
had only an “illusion” body, which was but a 
veil, so His teaching has an outer body, the 
commen facts and stories ordinary Christians 
know; but this body is merely a veil covering 
the real soul or inner meaning revealed only to 
an inner circle able to receive it (¢.g. Luke viii. 10). 
This “saving” esoteric Christian teaching is 
Gnosticism. 
Montanism was a Serious attempt to revive 
and reproduce in 180 a.p. the simplicity, fresh- 
ness, enthusiasm, “gifts,” “royal priesthood,” 
inspiration, in a word, the Christianity of the 
First Church in its entirety, with its “prophets,” 
“apostles,” “tongues” and all. It was a protest 


1 Christ the Logos, said some Gnostics, entered the body 
of the man Jesus at His baptism (¢,g. Mark i. 10) and left Him 
on the Cross. Hence the cry ‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” 
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against the growing worldliness and lowered 
standard of personal religion, due to the rapid 
increase and spread of Christianity. ‘What we 
want,” said Montanists,-“is fewer Christians and 
better Christians.” Neander describes Mon- 
tanism as “a genuine evangelical opposition 
against a narrow-hearted and stiff Church-view 
which clung only to outward things.” It was a 
much-needed protest against the legalism, ecclesi- 
asticism, and secularism of the Church; a protest, 
too, against the people’s “royal priesthood” 
being absorbed by officials. True, it was charac- 
terised by the usual excesses and extravagances 
of such “revivals” and by its insistence on 
ecstatic manifestations of the Spirit in its vota> 
ries. It was a strange blend of Puritanism, 
Methodism, Quakerism, and Adventism. Learn- 
ing, science, art, recreation, it viewed as of the 
nature of sin. Gwatkin writes of it: ‘ Hardly 
one of their peculiarities but is defended by 
second-century writers of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. Late authors charge them with heresy 
and immorality, but the heresies were on ques- 
tions at the time unsettled, and the immorality 
a libel not mentioned till 200 years later” (C.H., 
li. 79). “Their most doubtful practice was 
allowing women to ‘prophesy’; but they did 
not suffer them to teach in church or perform 
any ministerial act whatever; ... only letting 
them tell their spiritual experiences — after 
service only —to a select few” (C.H., ii. 87). 
Montanism captured its Newman in Tertullian.! 


! Montanism raised the eternal question of the ages, Religion 
of the Spirit or Religion of Authority, Prophet or Priest. But 
it came too soon. The Catholic ecclesiastical system was still ° 
needed for centuries to teach men to be able and worthy to 
receive God’s highest gift to man (Jer. xxxi, 33 ; John iv. 19 sgg.). 
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The Church of that day would have nothing 
to do either with Gnostic theosophy or with 
Montanist revivalism and prophesyings. As it 
rightly saw, the one threatened to sap the 
- foundations of Christian belief; the other, of 
ecclesiastical order. What the Church then 
needed was not an unrestrained and unauthorised 
prophetic ministry of the Word, but an orderly 
official organisation ; not new teaching, but a Rule 
of Faith placing “the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints” on a firm basis. Thus alone could 
there be order, unity, orthodoxy in the Church. 

Lrenceus (177 A.D. onwards). As champions of 
unity and orthodoxy came forward Ireneus and, 
“for a while, Tertullian. Irenzeus, bishop of 
Lyons, was a disciple of Polycarp the great 
bishop of Smyrna. He was a deep and able 
_ thinker who had travelled much, a good repre- 
sentative of the best Christian thought of his 
day. This, however, does not save him (see svp., 
p- 48 sg.) from serious historical errors. His 
arguments against Gnostics and Montanists will 
still further betray his ignorance of the way in 
which the term “bishop” has changed its signifi- 
cance since Apostolic days. His answer to both 
Gnostics and Montanists amounts to this: What 
is this new teaching of yours, with your upstart 
self-constituted teachers? If you wish to find 
the true teaching of the Apostles, the true 
Tradition,! look for it in the “apostolic” churches, 


Take away the excesses of Montanism, substitute for pseudo- 
Gnosticism the true Gnosticism of Clement of Alexandria (ro 
bytt yvwoTikos—Strom., i. and vi.) and of Origen; and Catholic, 
Montanist, Gnostic (e.g. Wiseman, Wesley, Westcott), are per- 
manent types ever with us. 

1 Tyadition. Our N.T. books (except 2 Peter) date from c, 
50-100 A.D., but till 140 A.D, were not revered as Scripture or 
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look for it inthe bishops presiding over apostolic 
sees as heirs and successors of the Apostles and 
now depositaries and guardians of the Apostolic 
Faith. In these bishops you have the successors 
of the Apostles in unbroken line and in them, 
and them alone, you have a guarantee for 
the transmission of the true faith. There is the 
church of Rome, for instance, founded by the 
Apostles St Peter and St Paul;* the episcopal 
pedigree of the bishops of this ancient and 
renowned church is perfect in all its links; while 
its earliest bishops, Clement and Linus, are 
associated with the Apostles? themselves. Not 
only are these bishops of ours successors of the 
Apostles in direct line, but they have also 
received the sure “grace of truth” (“certum 


read in church as such. The Gospel story was oral, not written ; 
handed down by word of mouth, “tradited,” hence called Tradi- 
tion. Such oral Tradition is apt tobeinsecure, oblivious, inventive. 
Variations, legends, embellishments crept in quietly. Men asked: 
‘With this and that version, what and where is the true faith?” 
Thus Papias (¢. 140 A.D.), a Phrygian bishop, in his perplexity, 
went about consulting aged Christians who had known apostles 
or their disciples, old men likely to know, “ preferring the living 
voice to the books.” Even Irenzeus did so too at one time: 
‘‘] have heard from an aged elder who had heard it from those 
who had seen the apostles, and from those who had been their 
disciples” (/7aer., iv. 27). Even when the N.T. became 
* Scripture” (160-180 A.D.), Tradition was still relied on as 
against heretics who appealed to N.T. books, especially Paul, 
as making for their views. Irenzeus and Tertullian’s plea is, 
as to-day, “ The Church and her Tradition came first and gave 
the books”; and their new Apostolic Succession theory (see 
text above) solved the difficulty. A succession of Apostolic 
Bishops, God-gifted with the “grace of truth,” guaranteed the 
pure transmission of Oral Tradition from Apostolic days, so all 
men had to do was to “ Hear the Church.” ; 
1 Paul did not go to Rome till 60 A.D., and the church there 
had long been founded when he wrote Romans, years before. 
_* Lightfoot denies this. Moreover, they were not monarchical 
bishops. There were none at Rome even in 120 A.D. (see p, 42). 
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charisma veritatis,” Haer., iv., xxvi. 2) according 
to the good pleasure of the Father. 

This is the first known mention we have of 
Apostolic Succession, and it would be impossible 
to invent a more imposing mixture of truth and 
error than that on which it is based.! On this 
theory, exalted as was the bishop of Ignatius, 
he becomes tenfold more so now. He ceases to 
be the representative of the community. Even 
as the Apostles, he receives his commission of 
God, not of man, and now stands for no local 
church at all but for the Catholic Church as a 
whole. The Church is one and so is the episco- 
pate one. The unity of the Church now hangs 
on the communion of the bishops with one 
another, and the communities are in communion 
with the Church only in so far as they are in 
communion with the bishop. All the former 
relations are now changed. The bishop no 
longer depends in any degree on his community, 
except on their approval of his election ; his com- 
munity altogether depends on him for its com- 
munion with the CatholicChurch. ‘The bishop 
is in the Church and the Church is inthe bishop; 


1 Apostolic Succession, what it means and what it does not 
mean, It seems clear that we have ministerial (presbyterial) 
succession from Apostolic times, for there has been an Order 
of men as Christian ministers continuously from the times of 
the Apostles to this day. It is also true that in Apostolic times 
these ministers (elders) were duly appointed or elected by the 
congregation and dedicated to the Lord by either “ apostles,” 
** prophets,” “elders,” or other eminent members of the con- 
gregation. The Christian ministry to-day is the true successor 
of the Apostolic ministry in this sense. But. it is vo? true 
(1) that the monarchical bishop is the N.T. bishop; (2) that 
the N.T. bishop was heir and successor to the rights and 
privileges of the Apostles; (3) that “laying on of hands” 
necessarily formed part of the ordination of elders (= bishops) 


in the First Church (see p. 20). 
E 
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and if any one be not with the bishop he is not 
in the Church” (Cyprian, Z#., lxviii. 8). More- 
over, the’ bishop is now the depositary, guardian 
and interpreter of the true faith, “the form of 
sound words” received by him from his apostolic 
predecessor in office and, from apostolic days, 
transmitted entire and without alloy by virtue 
of the supernatural “grace of truth” which 
bishops receive from the Father. This “grace 
of truth” they receive together with the “gift” 
of the Holy Spirit which they alone can impart 
to others. As depositaries, guardians and inter- 
preters of Tradition, their verdict of what con- 
stitutes the true Faith is final and infallible. 

Even now the episcopal edifice is not yet 
complete, and Irenzeus cannot put the coping- 
stone to it, for he is no sacerdotalist. The only 
priesthood he acknowledges is that of moral 
holiness, except in so far as he regards the whole 
body of the faithful, all Christians, as priests, 
spiritual “sons of Levi.” 

Tertullian, Much the same can be said of 
Tertullian a few years later. Heshares Irenzus’ 
views on Apostolic Succession and puts them 
even more strongly. Lightfoot writes of Tertul- 
lian: “ He is the first to assert direct sacerdotal 
claims on behalf of the Christian Ministry” 
(Phil., 255, 258), and “he hovers on the border of 
sacerdotalism.” But is this strictly accurate? 
He is, no doubt, the first writer who habitually 
uses “priestly ” words of the Christian Ministry, 
and speaks of it as the ‘“‘sacerdotal order” (ordo 
sacerdotalis) He calls the bishop “priest” 
(sacerdos), “ high-priest ” (summus sacerdos), “ chief 
pontiff” (pontifex maximus), expressions hitherto 
confined to the Jewish and pagan sacrificing 
priesthood and never applied to the Christian 


— 
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Ministry in Tertullian’s consistent way. It is 
also true that it was an easy step for Cyprian, 
the great bishop of Carthage (220-258 a.p.)— 
who calls Tertullian his “master”—to translate 
the metaphor of Tertullian’s sacerdotal language 
into the literal fact of sacerdotal practice ; just 
as he carried Tertullian’s Apostolic Succession 
creed far beyond anything that Tertullian ever 
conceived. But was ertullian’s “priest” 
(sacerdos) ever meant to be more than a meta- 
phorical term on a level with Clement of Rome’s 
comparison of the Christian to the Aaronic 
Ministry (p. 40, sup.), or the Didache’s refer- 
ence to Christian prophets as high-priests (p. 43, 
sup.)?  Perilously open to misconstruction as 
Tertullian’s language undoubtedly was, all his 
writings show that he was no _ sacerdotalist. 
True, he has all the Roman’s inborn faith in 
law and crder and is the champion and pillar 
of episcopal authority and church law, yet, 
from start to finish, he is at heart a firm be- 
liever in universal priesthood. He ever insists 
on the priesthood of the whole body of Chris- 
tians and merely looks upon official priests as 
their delegates and representatives. If he is a 
sacerdotalist, it is in the true, not the perverted 
sense of the word. He openly maintains (de Exh. 
Cast.) that, for the well-being of the Church, the 
clergy are separate from the laity only because 
. the Church, by the authority vested in it and for 
practical convenience, has entrusted to the clergy 
the performance of certain sacerdotal functions 
belonging properly to the whole congregation 
asa “royal priesthood.” Asa general rule, these 
priestly functions can and should be performed 
only by a priest, but, in emergency, a layman 
may officiate, even at the Eucharist (cd7d., cf. p. 33, 
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n. 1, sup.). ‘“ Where three Christians are, though 
they be laymen, there is a church.” ? 

Cyprian (martyred 258 a.D.) was a prince 
among ecclesiastics. Of illustrious patrician 
birth, very wealthy and generous, a man of 
refined taste and dignity and a finished classical 
scholar, his conversion made a tremendous Sensa- 
tion and awakened great expectations which he 
more than realised. A true Christian, he was 
more of the ruler and statesman than the saint. 
Even as James and Ignatius, he was a born 
administrator. Given a line of policy as ex- 
pedient, his practical, statecraft, decisicn and 
tact soon made it an accomplished fact. Like 
Tertullian whom he calls his particular “ master,” 
Cyprian was a Roman lawyer, and the imperialist 
spirit of Rome with her genius for law, order, 
and organisation was strong in him. 

The monarchical episcopate was now estab- 
lished firmly. Cyprian’s aim was to raise it 
above attacks from without or questionings from 
within by showing that bishops rule by divine 
right. The idea that “bishops are superior to 
presbyters more owing to custom than to any 
ordinance of the Lord” (St Jerome); or that 


1 Jbid.—Tertullian, eminent Roman lawyer and jurist, is of 
Paul’s own force of character. A scholar, a genius, yet a man of 
action, a judge and leader of men, imaginative, witty, terribly 
earnest and stern, he ever fought with passionate eloquence (at 
times as the lawyer and special pleader) for his strong convictions 
and vigor evangelicus. Harnack (Zc. Brit., xxiii. 197) says: 
He is a blend of opposites, a pillar of espiscopal authority and 
Church Law, yet craving for the individual freedom of the First 
Church; a champion of the letter of Scripture and of Roman 
“use,” yet longing for the Religion of the Spirit ; supporting a 
secular Church and its officialdom, yet at heart a puritan and 
a believer in universal priesthood.—A prince among rigorists 
Cyprian’s “master,” the Father of Latin Christianity, heart and 
mind at last forced him to embrace Montanism. 
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“bishop is a title of honour which the practice of 
the Church has now made valid” (St Augustine), 
is utterly repugnant to Cyprian. Bishops are 
not of man but of God, says Cyprian. In his 
eyes, episcopacy is not a governing authority 
emanating from the community itself and deriv- 
ing all its rights from the consent of the Christian 
people. It is above and outside all such human 
origin altogether. It is a Divine and _ super- 
natural power, not derived from the will of the 
Church but received from heaven by official 
transmission, legal, uninterrupted, from God to 
Christ, from Christ to the Apostles, from the 
Apostles to the bishops their successors. 

How does Cyprian establish these claims ? 
As a practical statesman and administrator he 
does not trouble himself about proofs; he stands 
on the actual facts and practice of the Church as 
he finds them, assumes them to be not only true 
but self-evident and simply concerns himself 
with their practical application. Apostolic Suc- 
cession is the accepted belief and rule of the 
Church, and has been for many a year; Irenzus 
and Tertullian, able divines, have established the 
dogma on a sound foundation; that is enough 
for Cyprian, so he makes full use of it. Since 
bishops are successors of the apostles, and, 
as apostles themselves, carry on their work as 
heirs to all their rights and privileges, then: 
(1) They are of God, not of man, nor by the will 
of man.t_ Appointed by God, inspired of God, 
responsible only to God, they are mot repre- 
sentatives of;man to God but of God to man, 
and this constitutes a difference not of status or 


1 True, the people usually elected the bishop (as in Cyprian’s 
own case), but the election,says Cyprian, is “under God’s 
control and by His decree” (Z#., lix. 5 and Ixvi. 1). 
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degree, but of kind. The bishop is on earth 
the vicegerent of Christ, absolute in all things 
spiritual, His plenipotentiary representative. 
(2) As the special depositaries of the Spirit of 
God (John xx. 22), bishops are the indispensable 
channels of the Holy Spirit. (3) Even as the 
apostles, they have the power of the “keys,” of 
admitting and excluding; and the power of 
“binding and loosing,” full legislative and dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction.. (4) They are the deposi- 
taries of the Faith. Indeed, the bishop is not 
only the guardian and interpreter of the Apostolic 
Faith and Tradition, he 7s the Tradition; in him 
it livesand quickens the Church. (5) No bishop, 
no Church. The episcopate is not so much the 
roof as the foundation-stone of the Church on 
earth. It is of the esse, not only of the bene esse 
of the Church, ze. it is necessary, not only for 
the effective well-being of the Church so that its 
work may be better done, but as essential to 
the very existence of the Church at all. (6) Not 
to be in communion with the bishop is to be out+ 
side the Church and outside Christ, for bishops 
are the indispensable channels of God’s Spirit 
and grace (Zp., Ixviii. 8). (7) The communion of 
bishops with one another guarantees the unity 
of the Catholic Church. All bishops are episco- 
pally co-equal. The episcopate as a body is the 
lenary abode of the Spirit and its main channel 
or the Church; but each bishop is also the abode 
and channel of the Spirit. The highest authority 
in the Church resides in the Council of Bishops. 


1 Hence none but bishops can ordain and thus transmit the 
Spirit. In ordination, bishops transmit to a bishop all their 
power; to a presbyter, only sufficient power for his office. 
Presbyters, therefore, cannot ordain bishops, for they cannot 
transmit what they do not possess. 
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In his sacerdotal views Cyprian far outstrips 
all his predecessors, and this enables him to give 
the episcopal edifice the coping-stone it still 
lacked. Cyprian boldly claims for the bishop a 
sacrificing priesthood like the Jewish, differing 
in this only, that if the one has passed away, the 
other is to endure (Contra Jud., 17). True, 
Clement of Rome in 96 a.p. had already com- 
pared the Christian to the Aaronic Ministry, and 
Tertullian had spoken of it as an “order of 
priests”; but more by way of metaphor and 
parallelism than of literal fact, and simply to 
show that at all times God had ever set apart 
definite persons for His ministry. Not so 
Cyprian. He boldly applies all that is said in 
the Old Testament of the Levitical priesthood 
to Christian ministers. The bishop is a sacri- 
ficing priest with a specific sacrifice to offer in 
the Eucharist; he is a mediating and absolving 
priest. All the Old Testament privileges, sanc- 
tions, duties, responsibilities of the Aaronic 

riesthood apply to the Christian priesthood. 

he Old Testament injunctions to “hear the 
priest,”! to ‘honour and reverence God's 
priests,” are meant to apply to the Christian 
bishop. They who act otherwise are guilty of 
the sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and pass 
sentence of death onthemselves. ‘These sacer- 
dotal assumptions,” says Lightfoot, “Cyprian put 
forward without relief or disguise; and so un- 
compromising was the tone in which he asserted 
them that nothing was left to his successors 
but to enforce his principles and reiterate his 


1 So unhistorical was Cyprian’s mind that he even quotes 
Christ’s words to the leper: “Go, show thyself to the priest,” 
as indicating the establishment of priesthood as of perpetual 
Divine obligation (Z%. ad Rogat., 64). 
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language.” In Cyprian’s eyes the sacerdotal 
bishop is so sacrosanct, as appointed “ of God and 
not of man,” that he insists on bishops being no 
longer elected by the people in the presence of 
the presbyters and the neighbouring bishops. 
“According to the accepted practice, delivered 
from divine tradition (Numb. xx. 25, 26) and 
apostolic observance,” they should be elected by 
the bishops of the province in the presence of 
the people (£#., Ixvii. 5). : 
Bishops alone does Cyprian regard as sacri- 
ficing priests.1 The presbyters only minister 
as Levites. Cyprian’s attitude to presbyters is 
peculiar and characteristic. In theory, he exalts 
the presbyters and deacons: “A wise bishop 
will do nothing without the counsel of his pres- 
byters and deacons, and the consent of the 
people” (Ep. xiv.). As a matter of fact, he 
degrades presbyters to a degree which no 
church could or does endorse, counting them as 
mere Levite servers at the altar; he has no idea 
of turning them into priests sacrificing at the 
altar. As for consulting his council of pres- 
byters, he may let them speak, but he acts 
entirely on his own initiative (cf. £f., xvi. 1). 
The two pivots of what we may call the 
Cyprianic Revolution are Apostolic Succession 
and the sacerdotal priesthood. Both alike, 
epecially the latter, have seriously affected the 
character of subsequent Christianity. Much 
might be said for and against the dogma of 
Apostolic Succession. Its opponents, with some 
reason, brand it as a “ monstrous historic fiction.” 
It is also true that by endowing the episcopate 
1 A bishop’s see being only a parish, one Eucharist sufficed 


for all churches in it (p. 46 n.). When the see was enlarged later, 
presbyters had to celebrate the Eucharist in separate parishes, 
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with apostolic dignity and divine right, and also 
by hall-marking the ministry and sacraments 
of episcopally ordained ministers as alone valid, 
it has oftentimes been fatal to the peace and 
unity of the Church of Christ. But, historic 
fiction as it is, it was formulated in all good 
faith by men who believed it to be a sure 
historic fact. And say what we will, it safe- 
guarded the unity of the Church in a grave crisis 
when heresy threatened to disrupt the Church 
and strong rulers alone could save it. But no 
such extenuating plea can be advanced for the 
new sacerdotal priesthood widening the separa- 
tion between clergy and laity into an impassable 
barrier. It served no vital purpose,! while it 
cuts across the whole principle of the Gospel of 
Christ. Lightfoot rightly says:—The monar- 
chical episcopate involved no new principle. It 
is plainly competent for the Church to endow 
a particular office with larger powers as the 
emergency may require. But with sacerdotalism 
we have a new principle, nowhere enunciated 
in the New Testament, and one which has 
seriously modified the character of later Christi- 
anity (Phil, 244). Henceforth, (1) the priest 
becomes a mediator between God and man, and 
is hedged round with a divinity which fences 
him off from laymen and raises him far above 
them into a sacrosanct caste. The priesthood, 
previously universal, is now the exclusive mono- 
poly of a caste, the clergy. (2) If the Christian 
minister is a sacerdos (iepebc), a sacrificing priest, 
like the Aaronic and pagan priests, he must have 
an altar and a sacrifice to offer thereon. What 


1 Possibly a sacerdotal Christianity alone could have held 
Gentile converts who had never known a religion without 
sacrificing priests. 
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is this sacrifice? It is no longer the “sacrifice 
acceptable to God,” the “spiritual sacrifice” of 
prayer, praise and a holy life, the only Christian 
offering or oblation the New Testament knows 
(e.g. Rom. xii.1; Eph. v. 2; 1 Pet.ii5). It is now 
the repetition of the sacrifice on the Cross. 
Hitherto the bishop, in the.people’s name, has 
presented the Bread and Wine asa thank-offering 
to God. Now he proceeds to offer them a second 
time as a specific sacrifice. Of this new media- 
ting priesthood, and its material and expiatory 
sacrifice of the Jewish or pagan cultus, the New 
Testament knows absolutely nothing. Hebrews 
was expressly written to show that Christianity 
has abolished and superseded it, as being merely 
the pre-Christian “shadow” of which Christ’s 
Sacrifice offered once for all (Heb. vii. 27; ix., x.) 
is the “reality.”! And in Irenzeus and Tertullian 
we still have the New Testament view. It is 
their constant boast that they have no material 
temple, nor altar, nor sacrifice (¢g. Iren., Haen, 
iv., xvill. 6; Tert., adv. Jud., 5). Irenzeus speaks 
of the Lord’s Supper as our great sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for the gift of life in this world and 
the next (cf. Didache, Eucharistic Prayer), “but 
the altar is in heaven, for thither we direct our 
prayers ” (Haer., iv. 18; v. 2). With Cyprian do 
we get the first trace of the New Testament 


1 Heb. xiii. 10: “ We have an altar”; see Lightfoot, ad loc, 
and cf. Plummer (Hastings, D.B., iii, 150): “ But the altar on 
which Christ offered His Sacrifice is the Cross; and the altar 
on which we offer is Christ Himself. The @vovaorhpioy (altar) 
is wot the holy table.” As already stated, St Paul, interpreting 
the Christian “mysteries” to Greeks in terms of the Greek 
“mysteries,” is sometimes interpreted as supporting sacra- 
mentarianism, but it must be observed that he always stresses 
the subjective and spiritual side, the attitude of the heart, as 
¢he one thing needful. 
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“sacrifice” fading and yielding place to the 
sacrifice at the altar. The symbol becomes the 
actual Sacrifice of which it was only an emblem 
and memorial before. Metaphor is translated 
into literal fact. The next step is easy. By mere 
participation in them, the sacraments become 
effective instruments of grace to all and any who 
partake of them, and not merely spiritual means 
_ of grace to those who come to them in a right 
attitude of heart. Spiritual results are brought 
about by the mere mechanical doing of certain 
sacred acts, ex opere operato. The Eucharist is 
the “medicine of immortality” which has im- 
mediate effect on all alike. 


We have traced the evolution of the New 
Testament “bishop” to Cyprian’s Bishop; but 
can we stop there? Is the edifice complete? 
Surely not. The same tendency which has 
evolved the bishop from the presbyter must also 
produce the Bishop of bishops from the Bench 
of bishops. Else the unity of the Church is 
incomplete. It has no central point. Ignatius 
rightly held that the earthly Church must always 
aim to reproduce the perfect type of Christ’s 
day: (1) Christ as the centre ; (2) the College of 
Apostles as an inner circle around Him; (3) the 
circle of believers as the outer circumference. 
Ignatius’ Church was true to type with (1) its 
bishop, representing Christ, as centre; (2) the 
college of presbyters, representing the Apostles, 
as the inner circle; (3) the believers, as before, 
as the outer circumference. But in the Catholic 
Church of Cyprian’s day we have only (2) the 
Council of bishops to represent the Apostolic 
College; (3) the circle of believers. There is 
an inner circle and an outer circumference, but 
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nocentre. The episcopate, in Cyprian’s scheme, 
has to act both for the invisible Christ and the 
glorified Apostles. Rome soon supplies this 
centre. As we shall see in our next chapter, in 
Victor, Calixtus, Stephen, Rome in the name of 
St Peter speaks with primary authority to the 
other bishops. To his cost Cyprian soon dis- 
covered that, nilly willy, the irresistible logic of 
the movement which he had championed could 
not stop at his Bench of bishops, all co-equal, 
when in fact they were not at all equal in rank 
and dignity. Rome’s claim was unanswerable, 
when we remember that in Cyprian’s day Rome 
was acknowledged to be St Peter's see. St 
Peter was the Rock on which Christ built His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 18). As the representative of 
Christ, he was the one and first centre of unity 
of the Church; and so are the bishops of Rome, 
his successors, the one visible centre of the 
Church. Protest as Cyprian might,’ on Cyprian’s 
own Apostolic Succession lines Stephen is logi- 
cally within his rights in claiming that he, as St 
Peter’s heir, is the centre and head of Christen- 
dom, Bishop of bishops.® . 


1 Tiny towns, even villages, had their bishops as well as 
Rome and Alexandria, even in Chrysostom’s day (Z#., 125). 
Hence the Sardican Canons (343 A.D.) ruled: “It is not allowed 
to appoint a bishop in a village or small town, where one priest 
suffices, so that the episcopal dignity may not suffer.” Cf. 
Synod of Antioch (341 A.D.), and see especially Bingham, C.A., 
i, 163 sgg. and the footnote references, which give Bingham his 
special value. 

* “A Bishop of bishops, forsooth!” is his cutting irony of 
Rome’s lordly claims (De Pud., 1). 

3 The Vatican dogma (Act. Conc, Vat. Constitutio Pastor 
Eternus of July 18, 1870) is also dogicadly right in making 
Christ’s choice of St Peter as His Vicar and chief of His 
Apostles precede the institution of the Church itself. Hence 
(1) the Papacy, far from being a late development, is the original 
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source and starting-point for the Apostles, the bishops, the Church 
at large. (2) As Christ’s Vicar, the Pope is ¢Ae one plenary abode 
on earth of His Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is in the Church only 
in and through the Pope. He transmits it to bishops, and they 
to the Church. (3) Not to be in communion with the Pope is 
not to be in the Church. (4) Matt. xvi. 19 creates him the 
fount of all law. His decisions are infallible, and above apostolic 
and canon law. Tradition cannot be urged against the Pope; 
he is above it, and he zs the Tradition: “lo sono la traditione,” 
says Pius IX. (5) If the whole Church separated from the 
Pope, and rejected his decrees, it would not be that the Pope 
was in error, but that the Church herself had departed from the 
Truth. (6) From Matt. xvi. 18, the Pope is the only absolute 
Christian ; all others derive or proceed from him.—Thomas 
Aquinas thus sums up the principal attributes of the Pope: 
Summus Pontifex, caput ecclesia, cura ecclesie universalis, 
plenitudo potestatis, potestas determinandi novum symbolum 
(“Summa Theol.,” II. i. 10),—All this, as the Vatican sees, 
dogically and necessarily flows from Cyprian’s and Augustine’s 
premises. 


CHAPTERS Vi 4 
THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY 


In Cyprian’s day, bishops were many, equal, 
independent ; their bishoprics, in name and fact, 
parishes; their rank a town-incumbent’s; they 
alone were priests at the altar; presbyters were 
their assistants. A few hundred years later 
bishops are comparatively few; their bishoprics 
are dioceses ; they themselves are feudal prelates, 
but vassals of a Papal overlord as well. Their 
original parishes are under a presbyter, now a 
full priest at the altar, with vast powers over his 
flock. How are we to explain this evolution of 
the Christian Ministry ? e can but sketch its 
broadest outlines, speaking less of events than 
of principles. 

In popular speech “Catholic Church” and 
“Roman” are one and the same, and popular 
speech is mainly right. From 400-1500 a.D., | 
Rome was all but the sole architect of the 
medizeval church. To govern was her divine 
mission. Her Religion of Authority was the 
one need of that rude age and embodied its best 
spirit. She alone could direct, educate, civilise 
the barbarous age lying between the fall of the 
old civilisation and the birth of the new. When 
the Roman Empire crumbled before the Huns, 
the Western Church was the one strong living 
force in that crumbling Empire. 
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Why could the Church of Rome alone stem 
and mould the barbarian hordes, and out of the 
general cataclysm build up an Empire to rule 
Europe for a thousand years? Religion in itself 
does not account for it; other churches were as 
religious. It was the spirit of imperial Rome in 
her that enabled her to step into Rome’s place 
and inspire those rude races with the same awe. 
She had Rome's genius for government: “ 7% 
regere tmperio populos, Romane, memento.” 

In the East, Greek speculation concentrated 
itself on theology, and soon degenerated into 
hair-splitting. In the seventh century Islam 
subdued Palestine, Syria, Egypt, North Africa. 
The patriarchal sees of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem still stood, tolerated by Islam, but 
Eastern-Church development was checked. By 
the ninth century the Greek Church was stagna- 
ting and its patriarchal sees of little account 
(Sohm, O.C.H., 74 sqq.). In the West there was 
but one apostolic see, Rome, the See of St Peter. 
Therefore she was the one depositary of apostolic 
Tradition, z.e. orthodoxy depended on communion 
with her. So while the Eastern Church split up 
into rival churches, there was no divided Western 
Christendom.! We have already hinted at the 
Roman Church’s chief asset. Hers the prestige 
of imperial Rome; hers, too, Rome’s genius for 
law, order, organisation, government. So she 
stood on Catholic unity based on imperial 
authority. Theology she cared for only as 


1 “ Pope Leo I. (440-461) asserted the universal jurisdiction 
of his See, and his persevering successors slowly enthralled 
Italy, Illyricum, Gaul, Spain, Africa, dexterously confounding 
their undoubted metropolitan and patriarchal rights with those 
of cecumenical bishop, in which they were finally merged” 
(Bryce, 4.R.Z., 154). 
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construed into a code of Law, or short “ Rules 
of Faith,” eg. her Apostles’ Creed; rules easily 
translated into practice. Belief with her spelled 
obedience: “I do not ask you what you think, 
but you must obey.” “ The East enacted creeds, 
the West discipline” (Milman). The East soon 
split up into national churches, the imperial 

estern Church was anti-national. One law, 
one official language, one organisation, one 
Tradition, one people under one Head, was her 
ideal. The Catholic Church is and must be one 
visible organic unity, all its members dependent 
on one visible earthly Head whose function is to 
Ane impulse and direction to the whole body. 

he evolution of this Catholic Church is long, 
stormy, chequered, with its periods of growth 
and stagnation, its light and shade, due to forces 
from within and without. For practical con- 
venience we sketch separately the growth of the 
(1) papacy, (2) episcopate, (3) priesthood. This 
is ns a division, for they developed hand 
in hand. 


(1) THe Papacy 


first Stage. Clement's letter (96 a.p.): “ From 
the Church at Rome to the Church at Corinth,” 
though essentially fraternal, is worth noting for 
its admonitory note and its stress on implicit 
obedience to authority. It gives a glimpse ofa 
Roman Church which already feels responsible 
for “the care of all the churches.” Ignatius in 
115 A.D. bears this out. Writing to Rome, he 
speaks of the deference due to the Church of the 
imperial city, and commends her zeal for ortho- 
doxy and her direction of other churches (a\Aove 
é6daSare) (ad Rom., ili. 1). About 160 4.p., Polycarp 
of Smyrna’s long journey to Rome to confer with 
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its bishop, Anicetus, on the vexed question of the 
Easter-date, shows how eager the East is to keep 
in line with Rome. On this point the two bishops 
could not agree, but after making their Com- 
munion together, they parted in perfect harmony 
without Rome attempting to dictate. In 194 a.D., 
Pope Victor’s attitude is quite different. By 
edict he “cuts off from Catholic communion all 
_the churches of Asia and elsewhere who follow 
not the Roman use in the matter of Easter,” 
though Irenzeus, who sided with Victor on the 
Easter question, pleads with him to copy Ani- 
cetus and not make essentials of non-essentials. 
The Eastern bishops loudly and indignantly 
protested against such high-handed action. 
Why this new claim of Rome to dictate to 
others on doctrine and excommunicate as heretics 
all who disagree with her? Why this assump- 
tion of universal authority on Victor’s part as 
Bishop of bishops? The answer is simple. 
Between 165-194 A.D. the dogma of Apostolic 
_ Succession has been fully established (see Ch. V.). 
This in itself would not explain Victor's dicta- 
torial tone. Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus (Jeru- 
salem), Corinth, in the East, were apostolic sees 
as well as Rome. A new fact (unhistorical, but) 
universally accepted in that age gives us our 
clue. In his refutation of heretics, Irenzeus 
(adv. Haer., iii.) refers them to “ the apostolic Tradi- 
tion of the very great, the very ancient and universally 
known Church founded and organised at Rome by 
the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul,” 
Rome is not az apostolic see, but “ie apostolic 
See! The Bishop of Rome sits in the Chair of 


1 Rome early gained prestige as the place of martyrdom of 
both St Peter and St Paul, and the possession of their bones 


(see Clemens Romanus). 
: F 
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St Peter whom Christ Himself called the Rock 
on which He would build His Church, and to 
whom He gave the primacy. Hence Rome’s 
bishop, St Peter’s successor, is Bishop of bishops 
by divine right. Repudiate this interpretation 
of St Matt. xvi. 18 as other churches might, 
Rome makes it her Magna Carta. Cyprian’s 
co-equality of bishops is doomed. In 250 a.D. 
Cyprian himself is excommunicated by Stephen 
of Rote for disagreeing with him over the re- 
baptism of schismatics. Cyprian is “hoist with 
his own petard.” Rome has but driven logically 
home Cyprian’s “ Apostolic Succession” creed. 
Rome has now two titles to the primacy which 
none can rival: (1) She stands for imperial Rome; 
(2) her bishop sits in St Peter’s Chair. 

Second Stage. The conversion of Constantine, 
Emperor of East and West (306-337 A.D.), ‘estab- 
lished” the Church, made Christianity the State- 
Religion and greatly enhanced the dignity, 
material prosperity and civilising influence of 
the Church. But she had to pay the price. 
Constantine did not forget or let others fice 
that he was Pontifex Maximus as well as 
Emperor.t True, he could not personally per- 
form the sacred rites of his new religion, but in 
all else, as Chief Pontiff, he was supreme Head 
of the Church. Ecclesiastical councils, faith, 
discipline, officials, legislation were all subjected 
to his imperial and pontifical supervision. His 
interest in Christianity was as much political as 
personal. Hence his Church reforms. Various 


1 Ex officio, the Roman Emperor was always Chief Pontiff 
or High-Priest. This gave him full authority over the State- 
Religion, its worship, and anything in any way connected with 
it. Constantine simply carried over to the new religion all his 
old rights and exercised them fully. 
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churches had various “ uses,” and local churches 
retained much of their primitive freedom and in- 
dependence. Arianism was dividing the churches. 
It was obviously to the State-interest to check 
this lack of unity as ministering to confusion 
and dissension, and to have one Church uniform 
in faith, ritual, discipline, organisation. Con- 
stantine therefore called, and he himself opened, 
councils to frame doctrine and common ecclesi- 
astical rules for all alike, and issued edicts 
against heresy. Church organisation was also 
now modeiled on the State. We get a hierarchy 
of patriarch, metropolitans, bishops. Their 
ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses are made 
to correspond with the administrative divisions 
of the Empire, while Constantine sees to it that 
their jurisdiction is enforced by the laws of the 
State. He was as supreme over the Church as 
any Henry Tudor, and the clergy readily admitted 
his right.! The only protest against this State- 
interference came, not from Catholics, but from 
Donatists: “Quid Imperatori cum Ecclesia?” 
“What has the Emperor got to do with the 
Church?” But the Catholic party had wel- 
comed the secular power and the secular 
power, incited by the Church, made ecclesiastical 
puritanism a capital crime. 

Epoch-making for Rome was Constantine’s 
removal of the seat of Empire from Rome to 
Constantinople, without relaxing his tight hold 
on Rome through his deputy.? Constantinople, 
““New Rome,” was made a patriarchate. In the 


1 Brycs, /7.h.£ +5 ppi 11, 12; 

2 In the Donation of Constantine he is made to say that he 
goes to the East so that his temporal power may not check the 
Church’s spiritual power and development. This ninth-century 
forgery, a lie in fact, is true in idea. (See p. 79, 7/.) 
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East, episcopal sees rank according to their 
cities’ political importance, and Constantinople 
was now the seat of Empire. Would Rome 
have to bow to it? Two imperial worlds are 
now rivals, East and West ; two imperial cities ; 
two churches. The great schism is but a question 
of time. Which Church will succumb? Rome's 
fury at Constantinople’s ambitious and successful 
claim, in 381 a.D., to rank first of Eastern churches 
shows that both alike have the “ will to power,” 
But Rome’s eventual primacy was a foregone 
conclusion because we her superior prestige, 
claims and methods. In state-craft what chance 
has “New Rome” against old Rome with a 
thousand years’ political experience behind her ? 
And the divine right of St Peter’s Chair, as 
against an upstart man-made see, appealed 
irresistibly to Christendom. Of material help 
to Rome, too, was her orthodoxy in an Arian 
age. Constantinople was largely Arian; Rome 
championed orthodoxy. Athanasius and many 
other Oriental bishops appealed to Rome, thus 
making her umpire even in Eastern Church 
disputes. Henceforth she claimed, even more 
than before, the determining voice in matters of 
doctrine as ¢ie depositary of Tradition. The 
Council of Sardica (347) endorsed her claims. 
Whatever our view of the Council of Sardica,! 
the imperial decree of Valentinian III. (445) con- 
firmed Rome’s claim and made her the final 
court of appeal, basing her claim to primacy on 
a threefold title: (1) St Peter’s See; (2) the 
majesty of Rome; (3) the “authority of a holy 
council” (sacre synodi auctoritas). Rome the 

1 It met in 343 as a General Council, but the Arian Eastern 


bishops left it to hold a synod of their own, so the Council 
became a Western and Latin synod. (See Sohm, O.C.H., p. 64.) 
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supreme court of appeal,—this is as yet her. 
longest stride to universal rule.! 

In the fifth century appeared two great 
spiritual forces destined to influence vastly the 
development and power of the Western Church: 
(1) Monasticism ; (2) St Augustine. Monasticism, 
at the outset a protest against a secularised 
Catholic Church,” became eventually the mainstay 
and saviour of the Papacy, e.g. the Cluny Reform. 
It gave Rome her celibate priesthood, some of 
her ablest Popes, and stalwart champions, ¢.2. the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. St Augustine,’ the 


? Other churches denied Rome’s claim to be the final court 
of appeal, and viewed each province as independent. The 
Council of Niczea established semi-annual synods in each 
province as courts of appeal. But synods are not easily 
assembled and are only suitable for great occasions, not emer- 
gency cases. Hence dissatisfied ecclesiastics appealed to Rome. 
_ Not till the ninth century did Rome’s claim become her “right,” 
mainly because of the “ False Decretals.” The first recorded 
“appeals” to Rome are (1) in 251 a deacon, Felicissimus, 
appealed against Cyprian’s decision; (2) in 253 two deposed 
Spanish bishops appealed to Stephen ; (3) Aurelian (270-275) 
the Emperor, in the case of Paul of Samosata, gave the Bishop 
of Rome the final decision. | 

2 At the outset Catholicism and Monasticism stand at oppo- 
site poles: (1) Catholicism stands for solidarity, deals with men 
in the mass; Monasticism deals with the individual soul. 
(2) Catholicism gives access to God only through her hierarchy 
and rites; Monasticism gives each man direct access to God. 
(3) Catholicism stands for Church and State alliance ; Monas- 
ticism sees in the alliance a_ secularisation of religion. 
(4) Catholicism reforms the Church from without by tightening 
the machinery ; Monasticism from within by spiritualising the 
Church. (5) Catholicism says, “ Hear the Church and her 
Tradition,” and have no other guide; Monasticism follows 
conscience, the inner light and the Scriptures, and seeks per- 
sonal communion with God. No doubt its later history falsified 
this early attitude, but, indirectly, Monasticism paved the way 
for the Reformation (cf. Sohm, 0.C.H., 66 sgq.). 

3 Augustine, like St Paul, after vainly seeking elsewhere 
deliverance from sin and agony of conscience, finds it in the 
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St Paul of Catholicism, did priceless service to 
the Church with his City of God. He established 
the Church as the Noah’s Ark of God, outside 
which there is no salvation, and set up that idea 
of the Church, her priesthood and sacraments, 
which is essentially the Roman Catholic idea of 
the Church. 


Islam’s invasions all but killed the Eastern 


and African churches. In the West, the Hun 
invasions and the fall of the Empire gave fresh 
life to the Church and, as we shall see in the 
next section, established the Bishop of Rome's 
power over the West. Rude and chaotic are the 
centuries of the barbarian invasions. A’ rapid 
decomposition of the old elements and a slow 
reconstitution of a new world-system was at 
work. Amid it all, Roman Religion and Law 
alone held their own. The Church stood firm, 
clinging all the closer to her faith, discipline and 
unity ; the one bond of all Christian men; the 
one civilised institution held in awe by rude 
races. Unafraid and alone, she stepped into the 
place of the crumbling Empire and spread afresh 
the feeling of one Roman people under one Head 
throughout the world; and civilisation owes her 
an eternal debt of gratitude. In 476, the barbarian 
Odoacer, by destroying the Imperial rule in the 
West, was the Church’s deliverer. He “emanci- 
pated the Popes (from an overbearing temporal 
authority), hastened the development of a Latin 
as opposed to Greek or Oriental forms of Christi- 
anity, and gave a new character to the projects 
and. government of the Teutonic rulers of the 
West” (Bryce, H.A.Z, 27). Of these new 


loving grace of Christ. By his proclamation of the doctrine of 
sin and grace, he also paved the way for Luther and the 
Reformation (cf. Sohm, 0.C.,, 72 5g.) 


\ 


FIVE GREAT EVENTS vey, 


kingdoms now rising on the ruins of the Empire, — 
that of the Franks was the greatest and alone 
orthodox, the Goths and Vandals being Arian. 
Clovis had embraced Christianity in the Catholic 
form, and Gaul was his. About 750 a.p., the 
Pope and the Frankish king joined hands with 
far-reaching results. 

Third Stage, 726-800 A.D. saw five events epoch- 
making for the Church and Empire. 

(1) Charles Martel’s defeat of the Moors, 
masters of Spain, at Poictiers (732) saved the 
Western Church and Europe. There and then, 
from being mayor of the palace and virtual 
ruler, he became practically king of the Frankish 
kingdom and founded the Carlovingian dynasty. 

(2) Boniface, ‘the Apostle of Germany,” after- 
wards archbishop of Mainz, was made bishop in 
723. On his consecration, for the first time in 
the annals of transalpine churches, he took an 
oath of fealty and obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome. More than this, he induced the other 
German bishops, in synod assembled, to do the 
same. He was firmly convinced that the Church’s 
unity and salvation depended on universal papal 
jurisdiction, and his life-mission was to subject 
the Western Church to St Peter. Boniface is 
rightly called the Founder of the Medizval 
Papacy. 
~ (3)"Franco-Papal alliance. {n 726 the Emperor 
Leo the Isaurian, stung by the Mohammedan 
taunt of Christian idolatry, and longing to weld 
into one his Islamic and Christian subjects, 
made an edict to abolish image-worship. Over 
this controversy Christendom fought for a hun- 
dred years. The Bishops of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria,—Constantinople dared not beard 
the Emperor in the seat of Empire,—loudly and 
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indignantly protested. In the East Leo more or 
less enforced his will. In the West, Pope 
Gregory II. defied and excommunicated _ his 
paramount lord; for the Emperor was still head 
of the Western Church and ruled it through his 
local exarch or deputy. Hard pressed by the 
Emperor, on the one hand, and by his inveterate 
foes and neighbours the Lombards, on the other, 
the Pope was in dire danger. In fear of both he 
appealed to Charles Martel. In those days 
Emperor and Pope, Church and State, were as 
indissolubly bound together in men’s minds as 
body and soul. Their divorce was unthinkable. 
So the Pope, even while casting off one Emperor, 
had no thought of maintaining an independent 
position. The idea of wielding both swords was 
not-yet his. Gregory immediately sought a new 
temporal Head of the Church. Now for the first 
time assuming the disposal of thrones, he offered 
Charles Martel the sovereignty of Rome and 
Italy, laying at his feet the keys of St Peter as 
the price of alliance and protection. Charles 
died before he could heed the call. His son, 
Pepin the Short, lent a ready ear to Rome's 
appeal. It suited his needs. Charles Martel 
had founded the Carlovingian dynasty on a bad 
title as usurper of the Merovingian throne. In 
Pepin’s day, the rightful heir to that throne had 
little power. Pepin asked the Pope what choice 
was to be made between a king without power 
and a king without title? The needy Pope’s 
answer was unhesitating. Gregory III. con- 
firmed Pepin’s title, and, as disposer of thrones, 
deposed the real heir and himself solemnly 
crowned Pepin, who now crushed the Lombards 
and gave much of their land to the Holy See as 
the “patrimony of St Peter.” As his reward, ~ 
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Pepin obtained the title of Defender and Pro- 
tector of the Romans (Patricius Romanorum). 

(4) The Pope revives the Western Empire. In 
800 A.D., Pope Leo III. went much further. The 
sway of the Eastern Emperor had not yet been 
shaken off. Up to 772 the papal documents still 
bear his name and date. The yoke was galling 
and Leo saw his chance. The Empress Irene had 
deposed and blinded her son, Constantine IV., 
and usurped the throne. Pope Leo boldly 
deposed her, and on Christmas Day 800 a.p,, 
after mass in St Peter’s and in sight of all, he 
placed the Emperor’s crown on the Frankish 
king’s head. Then Leo bent in obeisance before 
him, while the people shouted: “ Long live the 
Emperor Charles Augustus whom God has 
crowned!” Popes can now depose and make, 
not only-kings, but emperors. On his own 
initiative, the Pope has revived the Western or 
Holy Roman Empire. 

(5) False Decretals. Other and more subtle 
means of exalting the Papacy were discovered 
about this. time in two stupendous forgeries: 
The Donation of Constantine and The False 
Decretals. In the Donation, Constantine is 
made to declare that his sole motive for trans- 
ferring his seat of Empire to Constantinople is 
his desire not to cramp the Pope’s power by his 
own secular power. He therefore abdicates his 
Western throne and bestows by edict the sove- 
reignty over Italy and all. the West upon the 
Pope. He also confers on the Pope imperial 
dignity. The Pope is to inhabit the Lateran 
palace, wear the diadem, collar and purple cloak, 
carry the sceptre and be waited on by a body of 
chamberlains. 

The False Decretals were a series of letters 


= 
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or decrees, beginning with Clement of- Rome, 
confirming and justifying every single papal 
claim and pretension down to 850 a.p. (their real 
date) as the constant and accepted teaching and 
practice of the Church from the first. “These,” 
writes Bryce, ‘are the most stupendous medizeval 
forgeries.” But in an uncritical age everybody 
believed them genuine. Their influence was 
very great with their assertion of absolute papal 
supremacy and of vast rights for the clergy. 
Bishops and clergy were henceforth freed from 
all temporal courts; the whole Church was 
subjected to the Pope; no Church council what- 
ever was valid unless sanctioned and summoned 
by him;! he was constituted the final court of 
appeal; his authority over kings and all men 
was eStablished: “he judges all and is judged 
of none.” These WDecretals proved the rising 
Papacy’s most powerful ally. The arm to wield 
these formidable weapons was soon found in 
Pope Nicolas I. (858-867). A man of dauntless 
spirit, indomitable will, consummate statesman- 
ship and energy, he not only vouched for the 
genuineness of the Decretals as long preserved 
in the Church archives, but put them into force 
against metropolitans, rival patriarchs and kings, 
and converted principles which had up to now 
been speculative, into absolute established rights. 

Fourth Stage. In theory, the Alliance of Pope 
and Emperor, Holy Roman Church and Holy 
Roman Empire heartily co-operating for the 
Glory of God and the good of man, was a grand 
ideal. In practice, it broke down. Men are not 


1 This necessitated the appointment of papal legates to 
convene and preside over provincial councils, and the way in 
which they extended the Pope’s power in every country is a 
commonplace of history, 
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angels, and rival Pope and Emperor were soon 
at each other’s throats. As against the Eastern 
Church, so against the Emperor, the Pope was 
bound to win, but for a different reason. The 
Papacy was ofits day and generation. It reflected 
the spirit of its age, while its vitality enabled it, 
from 500-1200 4.D., to adapt itself to the character 
and needs of each generation and to grow with 
its growth. The Empire was an artificial crea- 
tion, an anachronism, an attempt to foist the 
second-century Empire upon the tenth. It was 
“Dorn out of due time” and only survived 
through leaning on, and borrowing the vitality 
of, the Church. Apt is Gregory VII.’s simile: 
“The Empire and the Papacy are the two lights 
in the firmament of the Church Militant. As is 
the moonlight to the sunlight, so is the Empire 
tothe Papacy. The rays of the one are borrowed ; 
the other shines with a brilliance all her own.” 
For centuries, they were formidable rivals. 
Charlemagne ‘ruled Church and State with the 
strong hand of a Constantine. He was literally 
Head of the Church, and during his reign papal 
claims slumbered. But he had few successors 
of his strong stamp. Otto the Great (962-973) 
and Henry III. (1039-1056) were both very strong 
Emperors, and under Henry the Empire reached 
its meridian. Indeed, the Emperors in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries saved the Church from 
dissolution, rescued it from an abyss of guilt 
and shame. But no sooner had the Papacy 
recovered its strength than it turned upon its 
preserver. With Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), 
the real struggle between Pope and Emperor 
began. Than Gregory the Church could have 
had no more stalwart champion. His policy was 
governed by the two leading ideas of his life: 


va 
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(1) The absolute supremacy of the Pope over 
the Church; (2) the subordination of temporal 
to spiritual authority. As a first step, he 
reformed the Church by the enforcement of the 
celibacy of the clergy and- the extinction of 
simony. Then he proceeded to his real work. 
He found the popes elected by the Roman people 
and clergy ; he left the Papacy elected by cardi- 
nals nominated by the Pope. He found Emperors 
claiming and exercising the right of practically 
appointing and deposing popes;! he humbled 
Emperors and left the Papacy independent of 
and supreme over them. He found bishops 
vassals to their sovereigns and invested by them 
with ring and crozier;? he delivered bishops 
from that yoke and subjected them to himself. 
Gregory laid well the foundations of universal 
theocracy. Politically as well as ecclesiastically, 
the Pope was now arbiter of Christendom. As 
God’s Vicar, to him all mankind and their rulers 
are subject, and Emperors are created by him. 
His to raise and depose kings and to place all 
recalcitrant nations under interdict. In his hands 
are the keys of heaven and hell to bestow eternal 
bliss or plunge into eternal woe. With his 
power no other authority can compete or 
interfere. 

In Innocent III. (1198-1216) this papal dream 
of theocracy was all but realised and the temporal 


1 Pope Adrian I. (772-795) avowedly admitted the Emperor’s 
right to appoint popes (‘‘jus eligendi et ordinandi summum 
pontificem”), and Leo VIII. formally yielded it to Otto the 
Great ; and Otto I., Otto III, and Henry III. used the right, 
the latter despotically. 

2 The Concordat of Worms (1122), in only allowing the king 
to invest with the sceptre, not the ring and crozier, signified 
expressly that bishops received only the emblem of their tem- 
poral authority, and not their spiritual office, from the sovereign. 
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supremacy of the Papacy touched its high-water 
mark. The Emperor’s power was eclipsed; 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) had laid down 
that the Pope wielded both the spiritual and the 
temporal sword, and therefore the Emperor held 
his authority in fief from the Pope Church 
law had also recently all but superseded civil 
law, and the Pope as the “binder and looser” 
was the fount of all law. Well might Innocent 
II], in his consecration sermon, thus speak of 
himself: “ Now you may see who is the servant 
placed over the family of the Lord; truly He is 
the Vicar of Christ, the Successor of Peter, the 
Christ of the Lord, the God of Pharaoh; placed 
in the middle between God and man, on this side 
of God, but beyond man; less than God, but 
greater than man; who judges all, but is judged 
of none”; or again: “To St Peter, the Lord has 
given not only the whole Church, but the whole 
world to govern.” As of kings, so of course of 
bishops, the Pope was their Lord, they his vicars, 
delegates, vassals. As the fount of law, the 
Pope made church-law, and Councils were but 
his advisers. His law binds others, not himself. - 
Gregory VII. claims absolute “holiness” for all 
Popes, and Boniface VIII.’s (1294-1303) bull, 
Unam Sanctam, claims papal infallibility. 

In the thirteenth century the Papacy was omni- 
otent; in the next it was tottering to its fall. 
ts work was donein Europe. Europe was being 

re-born; the result of that great intellectual, 
moral and spiritual movement known as the 
Renaissance ; and a Religion of Authority which 
throttled thought, freedom, growth, was unable 
to maintainits ascendancy. A good schoolmaster 

1 “T am Cesar, I am Emperor,” cried Boniface VIII. in 
1300 (Bryce, H.2.£., p. 109 and footnote). 
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in Europe’s childhood, the Papacy would still 
treat Europe as a child. New life-forces were 
everywhere active. Feudalism was on the wane, ~ 
democracy was born, patriotism alive. The 
Papacy was essentially anti-national; nationali- 
ties were now in full vigour all over Europe, as 
Boniface VIII. found to his cost when Philip the 
Fair, with the States-General of France at his 
back, defied and humbled the Pope, and Germany 
and England followed suit. Everywhere there 
was a wondrous stirring and uprising in the 
mind of Europe, a growing freedom of spirit, a 
thirst for knowledge, a spirit of inquiry and 
criticism. This Renaissance spirit spelt death 
to the papal ideal of Church government. 


(2) PRELAcY 


Here, our one point is: How does Cyprian’s 
parochial bishop become a secular prelate? The 
priesthood of the bishop explains his other 
powers, and will come under the next heading. 

One great gain which the Church derived from 
its union with the State under Constantine was 
a uniform and universal organisation, backed by 
the full power of the State. As we have seen, 
the Church was soon remodelled on imperial 
lines. In the imperial constitution, the lowest 
unit was the cvvifas, z.e. the city and its domain. 
Above this stood the province. Several provinces 
together formed an imperial diocese under a 
governor. An imperial council, under the Emperor, 
was the organ of government. Corresponding 
to these State administrative divisions we now 
have, in the Church, the diocese under its bishop ; 
the ecclesiastical province under its metropolitan; — 
several provinces combined under a patriarch; 
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(Ecumenical Councils, at first underithe Emperor 
but later under the Pope, as the organ of govern- 
ment. Bishops are now fewer and, for many 
reasons, more Important :—(1) At Church Councils 
the bishop was sole representative of his “ parish” 
or “diocese.” . This in itself accentuated his pre- 
eminence. (2) Again, from the outset, bishops 
had been administrators. Even in the first 
centuries, supervision of finance, charity, dis- 
cipline, arbitration was their province. This 
administration of affairs became more and more 
the note of a bishop, making him the incarnation 
of the union of Church and State in many ways. 
(a) As judge. In the early Church, elders settled 
disputes among members of the congregation. 
In the Middle Ages, Church courts presided over 
by bishops are State-recognised. As early as 
398-408 A.D. imperial edicts order civil officials 
to execute their decisions. This jurisdiction so 
increased that Charlemagne curtailed it. (0) As 
land-owner. From 321 a.D. onward, churches 
were allowed to hold property and receive bene- 
factions. The “merit” of bequeathing property to 
the Church was so successfully preached that re- 
straining enactments became necessary. ‘Soon 
the State will have no land left!” exclaimed one 
sovereign. Bishops administered their enormous 
estates with more wisdom and justice than most 
secular nobles and became such powerful person- 
ages that kings insisted on a voice in their elec- 
tion. (c) As manorial lord. They were lords of 
manors. They had their seignioral courts, for 
bishops were sezgneurs, high officers of State as 
well as spiritual dignitaries. In the eleventh 
century, the abbey of Fulda had fiefs bound to 
furnish 6000 troops to the imperial service. 
Naturally, sovereigns insisted on a voice in their 
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election and on the right of Investiture. (d) As 
king's adviser. Bishops, in their turn, sympa- 
thised with the State in its attempts to build upa 
strong government. As a body, they had whole- 
heartedly backed Constantine’s Church and State 
union, and throughout they adhered to this policy 
as best both for Church and State. Other kings 
besides Otto the Great (Bryce, H.R.E., p. 129) soon 
recognised in bishops staunch supporters of the 
“powers that be,” counting them as advisers 
better educated and more reliable than the feudal 
nobility. Hence they became ministers of the 
sovereign, princely prelates. Try as a Boniface 
and a Gregory VII. might to wrest all bishops 
from fealty to sovereigns and bind them strongly 
to the foot of the apostolic throne, bishops were 
so wedded to the State and loyal to national ties 
that patriotism often won the day when it came 
to a choice between national sovereigns and 
anti-national Popes, e.g. in England under Henry 
VIII. and in Germany under Henry IV. 


(3) PRIESTHOOD 


In Cyprian’s day, the Bishop alone was priest 
at the altar. When bishoprics were town- 
parishes, one altar and one Eucharist was the 
rule, for the Eucharist could readily be sent 
from the mother-church to the lesser congrega- 
tions. In those days, presbyters merely min- 
istered the Word and advised the Bishop. The 
deacons were the Bishop’s special assistants in 
charitable work and sacramental rites. All the 
sacraments were in the Bishop’s hands. Thus 
“there was but one Baptistry in a city, and that 
at the Bishop’s church” (Bingham, C.A., ii. 468). 
The increased size of dioceses, and the vast 
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spread of Christianity after Constantine’s time, 
compelled the Bishop to delegate to appointed 
presbyters all his powers one after another, 
except Ordination (and Confirmation,! the latter 
now becoming a rite separate from Baptism). 
This delegation was done long before the parish- 
system came into vogue. In this way the dignity 
and authority of presbyters, now priests, increased 
and went on increasing. From the earliest 
Middle Ages, the priest stood before men as the 
representative of God and with two most effica- 
cious instruments in his hands: (1) The Sacrifice 
at the Altar; (2) The power of excommunication. 
Through the one he opened the gates of heaven 
to the faithful and obedient; through the other 
he could plunge the rebellious into hell. Before 
God's priest,’ there was no respect of persons. 
‘King and serf were on a level. In the Eucharist 
the poorest priest held in his hands the salvation 
of the rulers of men. After the confirmation of 
the dogma of Transubstantiation in 1215 a.p., the 
simplest priest, as all knew, was superior to the 
angels, for at a word and in a moment of time, he 
_ could bring the true Body of Christ from heaven 


1 In the East, ¢.g. Alexandria, and in France in the West, 
presbyters could confirm (see Bingham, C.A,, iv. 19, 20). 

2 On the other hand, rural bishops (chorepéscopz), once real 
bishops, gradually sank to the grade of presbyters. The Council 
of Laodicea (363) struck the first blow at these ‘‘country 
bishops.” But, for long after, they could ordain with the bishop's 
consent. They were not like our rural deans. These were 
yi Mega (Bingham, i. 181 sgg.). 

rom Pope to curate, the hierarchy is based on the priest- 

hood. Once a priest, no barrier separated the humblest curate 
from the Vicar of Christ who sat in St Peter’s Chair. “The 
sacrificial power,” “the power of the keys,” “the power of 
binding and loosing,” were all inherent in the Priest. But the 
Pope as the PRIEST was the fount and source of all other priest- 
‘hoods, which all flowed from HIM. 
we G 
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to earth. Through the power of excommunica- 
tion, the priest could deny a man all the rites of 
the Church, make him an outcast and consign 
him to eternal perdition. The man was “ banned.” 
No one was even to have speech with him. 
Armed with two instruments so portentous, can 
we wonder that rude and superstitious medizval 
men were awed and docile before the humblest 
priest? As God's representatives, again, priests 
were peculiarly holy, separate from the laity, 
sacrosanct; therefore, by divine right, exempt 
from secular law, amenable only to divine law 
and to the tribunals of their own bishops. Such 
a priceless prerogative (“ Benefit of Clergy ”) was, 
of course, obtained only after a long struggle, for 
it placed the clergy above the law of the land. 
Thus from cradle to grave,! the sheep of his 

flock were at the beck and call of the shepherd. 
As one responsible for their souls, he exercised 
over them the most minute and watchful super- 
vision. The one thing needed to make his hold 
on the individual complete was found when, 
about the fifth century, auricular confession to a 
priest was made compulsory before the reception 
of the Sacrament. For a while it had been 
thought that sin after Baptism was unpardonable. 
A way out was found in Penance. The Church 
inherited the “merits” of her Saints and Martyrs 
and dispensed them from her treasury for the 
relief of penitent sinners. Soon awhole criminal 
code was formulated, with forms of penitence 


‘ And beyond it, for priests could give or forbid the prayers 
and Sacrifice of the Church to the souls in Purgatory. The 
doctrine of Purgatory is first met with in the third century, 
Origen (Hom. on Ps. xxxvi.) says that even Paul and Peter 
must pass through it. St Augustine regarded it as a probable 
doctrine. Gregory the Great (590) established it. 
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and scales of punishment according to the various 
sins. But there were alleviations for the rich, 
as even a strict Cyprian had said that “ gifts to 
the Church earn merit.” 

All these priestly powers, originally intended 
for the health of men’s souls, led to grave abuses, - 
but certainly enhanced the authority of those 
who had all but absolute control over their fellow- 
creatures in this world and the next. , 


NOTE 


In this chapter we call the Bishop of Rome, from Anicetus . 
(157-168) onward, “Pope.” This is not strictly correct. For 
centuries, Pasa (Father) was the common name for all bishops. 
The many authorities quéted in Bingham, C.A., i. 72-78, clearly 
show that Papa (i. 74 sqq.), Vicartus Christ? (i. 78), Pontifex 
Summus (i. 72), were, for ages, common to all bishops. Leo I. 
(440-461), the true founder of the papal dogma (e.g. EA. ad 
episc. Prov. Vienn., and Ep. ad Anast. episc. Thess.), first 
used the title “ Pope” officially, and his successors copied him. 
But Clovis still calls all bishops “popes” (Mansi, viii. 346). 
Indefinite and general till the seventh century, the usage 
reserving it as the unique title of the Bishop of Rome alone 
was not fixed until the celebrated Dzctation of Gregory VII.: 
Quod hoc unicum est nomen in mundo. (The same Dictation 
(23) claims for the Pope the “holiness” of p. 83, sug. : “ Quod 
Romanus Pontifex st canonice fuerit ordinatus meritis B. Petri 
efficitur sanctus.”) The one peculiar and very beautiful papal 
title since Gregory I. (590-604) is Servus servorum Det, 


CHAPTER: Vit 
THE REFORMATION AND THE MINISTRY 


Tue Reformation sprang out of the Renaissance. 
In the Latin races (eg. Italy) the touch of the 
New Spirit transfigured literature, art, culture. 
In the Northern races it stirred the conscience 
and recreated Christianity. The Reformation 
effected many religious changes, but not the 
least important\was in the conception and func- 
tions of the Christian ministry. The Reformers 
set up Holy Scripture as their supreme religious 
authority.1. In the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and in the practice of the Apostolic Church 
they sought and found their gee standard. True 
to their bed-rock position: “Holy Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation: so that 


1 This is the external authority of Catholicism all over 
again, only an “infallible Bible” is now substituted for an 
“infallible Church.” This led to the new Scholasticism of 
worship of the eter of the Bible.—(The Reformers, e.g. Luther, 
were no slaves to the letter. Luther freely criticises the Bible. 
Thus he calls James “a right strawy epistle.” He writes: 
“Christ is the Master and the Scriptures are the servant ; here 
is the true touch-stone for testing all the books. If the inner 
witness of the Spirit testifies that a book really preaches Christ, 
then it is apostolic, were it written by Judas, Annas, Pilate, or 
Herod, If it does not teach Christ, it is not apostolic, were 
St Peter or St Paul its author.”)—On the same principle the 
Reformers preserved the creeds of the Church and the decrees 
of the earliest General Councils. 
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whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the Faith, or 
be thought requisite or necessary to salvation,” 
they drew up their “Articles of Faith” and their 
Church Institutions on these principles. 
Thus in the matter of Church organisation, 
which alone concerns us here,‘their course was 
erfectly clear :—Follow the New Testament lead. 
/here the Apostles, in the name of the Lord or 
His Spirit, give direct injunetions, we recognise 
in their decisions the will of Christ, and a unique 
importance attaches to the principles they enun- 
ciate or the precedent they set. Where they 
base their action on expediency or the practical 
considerations of time, place or environment, the 
same grounds of expediency must be our guide 
in perpetuating the action or not; provided 
always that nothing be done contrary to God’s 
Word written. We find that Scripture does not 
establish any one form of government for all 
times and places, but has left it to the Church, 
guided-by ideals of order and decency, to settle 
its own government. The Apostolic Age is full 
of principles of the most instructive kind, but 
the responsibility of choosing the means has 
been left to the Church. Inthe matter of Church 
offices, no ordinances were prescribed by the 
Lord or the Twelve as permanently binding. 
Thus in the appointment of the “Seven,” the 
Apostles make no appeal to Divinecommandment. 
Their appeal is to the expediency of the moment, 
the common-sense of the congregation and the 
full qualification of the brethren to settle the 
matter themselves (Acts vi.). So throughout the 
New Testament, we find the whole Church and 
each local church self-organising. Therefore “the 
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particular Forms of Divine Service, and the Rites 
and Ceremonies appointed to be used therein, 
being things in their own nature indifferent and 
alterable,” the Church is competent, “on weighty 
and important considerations her thereunto 
moving according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions,” to settle these matters for 
herself, so long as she remains true to the prin- 
ciples of Christ and His Religion. 

~ In the matter of the Christian Ministry, the Re- 
formers took their stand on the following New 
/ Testament facts :—(1) “ Presbyter” and “bishop” 
are identical terms; (2) ‘Laying on of hands” in 
Ordination is the human recognition of a Divine 
call and qualifications already given by the Holy 
Spirit ; (3) All church ministers are the congre- 
gation’s delegates and representatives; (4) The 
whole Church, and each local church, is self- 
organising, and, from the first, practical consider- 
ations determine the nature of the administrative 
ministry ; (5) The Ministry of the Word is prized 
far above the ministry of sacramental administra- 
tion (1 Cor. i. 14-17); (6) The New Testament 
knows no sacerdotal system. Every Christian 
is a “royal priest” with the right of direct access 
to God. 

On these grounds the Reformers, everywhere, 
unanimously endorsed St Jerome’s plea :—(@) that 
presbyter and bishop are synonyms ; (0) that the 
placing of the bishop above presbyters was a 
purely ecclesiastical arrangement to meet the 
exigency of the times; (c) that it has no sanction 
in Scripture; (d) that not by divine right! is the 


1 Cf. Hooker, £.P., vii. 5,§ 8: ‘ Let the bishops continually 
bear in mind that it is rather the force of custom whereby the 
Church, having so long found it good to continue under the 
regiment of: her virtuous bishops, doth still hold, maintain and 
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bishop above the presbyter. Here St Jerome and 
the Reformers stood on unimpeachable ground. 
Therefore the Reformers felt perfectly free either 
to perpetuate the monarchical Bishop, or to 
restore him to his identity with the presbyter 
as in New Testament times, if “weighty and 
important considerations” so determined! Not 
that there was any objection to episcopacy in 
itself anywhere. Luther, Calvin, Melancthon had | 
no objection to bishops, Melancthon not even to 
a Pope, if elected by the people and no “divine 
right” claimed. Indeed Calvin rather approved 
of the early church organisation of the second 
and third centuries, when the monarchical bishop 
was still pastor of a local church or parish with 
presbyters and deacons to assist him. He openly 
said: those who introduced this system did 
not stray far from the enactments of the New 
Testament but it cannot claim New Testament 
sanction. (Instit. B. iv., c. 4, § 1.) 

The reason why some Reformed Churches 
(England, Sweden) retained episcopacy, while 
the others mainly became Presbyterian, is not 
far to seek. The sympathetic or hostile attitude 
of the bishops themselves to the Reformation 
decided the question. In England, the Reforma- 
tion was led by the Crown with the full approval 
of the leading bishops, the rest acquiescing. To 
Archbishop Cranmer, large-minded and scholarly, 
and in full touch with foreign Reformers, was 


honour them in that respect, than that any such true and 
heavenly law can be shewed, by the evidence whereof it may 
of a truth appear, that the Lord Himself hath appointed 
presbyters for ever to be under the regiment of bishops.” 

1 Cf. Hooker, zdzd@.: “ Let bishops use their authority with 
so much the greater humility and moderation as a sword which 
the Church hath power to take away from them.” 
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assigned the task of reforming the doctrine, 
discipline and worship of the Church. He did it 
admirably. With bishops backing the Reforma- 
tion, there was no “weighty and important con- 
sideration” for their rejection ; just the contrary. 
They endorsed and fell into line with the new 
view of episcopacy, St Jerome’s view, and were 
gladly retained. 

Another cause also materially contributed to 
their retention in England: the influence of 
nationality. The germs of “nationality through 
kingship” had taken deeper root in England 
than in any other Teutonic country; and in 
England, as nowhere else, bishops had for ages 
patriotically supported their king even when 
they had to choose between king and pope (see 
pp. 85 sq., sup.). “For King and for Eaciend ‘: 
was written on their hearts. Now inthe sixteenth 
century the national weal demanded the rejection 
of the papacy, and with that demand the English 
episcopate, staunch supporters of the national 
idea, was in sympathy. 

On these grounds, then, their intelligent en- 
dorsement of the Reformation and their loyal 
patriotism, the retention of episcopacy was a 
foregone conclusion in England. s we shall 
see, it proved an invaluable asset to our Church. 

On the Continent and in Scotland, on the other 
hand, Eas were antagonistic to the Reforma- 
tion. In the “Articles of Schmalkalden (1537) 
Luther puts the case in a way that applies to 
these churches generally: “Seeing that the 
bishops are so devoted to the Pope as to defend 
godless doctrine and false worship, and that 
they will not suffer the ministry of pious 
preachers, but help the Pope to slay them, the 
churches have great and necessary cause why 
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they should not recognise such bishops.” This 
policy was forced on the Reformers, for they 
had no such intention originally, as the earlier 
Confession of Augsburg (1530) proves: “ Now it 
is not thought upon to take away the authority 
of the bishops, but it is asked and desired that 
they shall not force men’s consciences to sin.” 

_ England retained, the Continent rejected, 
bishops. Yet the two kept in full communion. 
Both the Episcopal Anglican Church and the 
Presbyterian Reformed Churches looked upon 
each other as equally qualified and entitled to be 
fully recognised as part and parcel of the One 
true Catholic Church. Each country, it was: 
universally felt, had the right to organise its 
national church as it thought proper, provided 
that nothing was done contrary to the Word of 
God. Moreover, for each national church, its 
ecclesiastical constitution was binding on all 
init. In England the rule of the land was 
“episcopal orders.” But though this was the 
law binding on the Church of England, the 
English Church did not look upon the same rule 
as essential in other national churches. In the 
XXXIX Articles, as Bishop Gibson shows, 
nothing can be found which goes beyond the 
statement that “Episcopacy is an allowable 


1 The Reformers define “ Catholic Church” as in our Bidding 
Prayer, Articles, and Prayer-Book: “Ye shall pray for Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world.” Cf. 
Litany: “Thy holy Church universal.” Cf. Prayer for all 
conditions of men: “ Allthose who profess and call themselves 
Christians.” Cf. Art. XIX: “The visible Church is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered,” etc. The 
Reformers restored “Catholic” to its original sense as in 
Ignatius, The word itself means “ universal.” 
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form of church-government, and leaves the 
question open whether it is the only one”; on 
this question, “we are met with a remark- 
able silence” (4rticles, p. 744). Remarkable, yes, 
for it is studiously deliberate! How could it 
be otherwise? The opinion and advice of the 
foreign Reformers had been courted and wel- 
comed by our Reformers in compiling our 
Prayer-Book and our Articles of Faith. On this 
point the autographic historical evidence is 
authoritative and unquestioned. This clearly 
shows how eager was our Church to keep in 
line with the Foreign Reformed Churches as 
one with us in fellowship, equally competent to 
define the Faith, equally its depositaries and 
under the Spirit’s guidance. 

In the sixteenth century our Church had not 
the faintest idea that foreign Reformed Churches 
suffered from any vital defect in not possessing 
an episcopate. That it believed nothing of the 
kind is clearly proved:—(1) By the studied 
reticence of Art. XIX which ignores episcopacy 
as an essential note of the Church, and only 
stresses the three points on which all Reformed 
Churches agreed in their definition of the Church. 
(2) By thelanguage of the Reformers, and of all 
English divines including Whitgift and Hooker, 
who, up to Bancroft’s day (1588), fully endorse 
St Jerome’s view. Their contention is that 
episcopacy is not opposed to Scripture, but that 
Scripture does not prescribe any fixed and un- 
alterable form of ecclesiastical polity. (3) By 
the actual practice of the Anglican Church, the 
best proof of all. It allowed the presbyterian 
ministers of the other Reformed Churches not 
only to officiate in the Anglican Church, but 
to hold benefices in England without episcopal 
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re-ordination. In 1570 an Act was passed legal- 
ising the position of such ministers, and merely 
stipulating that they should subscribe to the 
Articles. Not till 1662 was this practice deti- 
nitely stopped, as the following quotations clearly 
prove. Burnet (fist. of his own Times, p. 125) 
writes: “Another point was fixed by the Act 
of Uniformity (1662) which was more at large 
formerly ; those who came to England from the 
foreign Churches had not been required to be 
ordained among us; but now all that had not 
episcopal ordination were made incapable of hold- 
ing any ecclesiastical benefice.” Clarendon (Auéo- 
biography, p. 152) tells us: “This was new, for 
there had been many and at present there are 
some, who possessed benefices with cure of souls 
and other ecclesiastical promotions, who had 
never received orders but in France or Holland; 
and these must now receive new ordination, which 
had been always held unlawful in the Church, 
or by this Act of Parliament must be deprived 
of their livelihood which they enjoyed in the 
most flourishing and peaceable time of the 
Church.”? For very many years after the Re- 
formation, no one even questioned the position 
of these Presbyterian ministers as real and true 
ministers of Christ, or the validity of their 
ordination and the sacraments ministered by 
them. The only suspicion of a doubt was as 
to the legality of their institution to English 


1 His Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon (about 1676) has, 
a high and permanent value. 

2 See especially Makower, Constitutional History of Church 
of England, § 18, who cites the evidence ; also Keble’s Preface 
to his edition of Hooker’s Works; Bp. Burnet’s Commentary 
on Articles, Art. V; Lord Bacon in Works (Spedding, Ellis 
Ed,, viii. 87) ; Archbp. Bramhall in J¢voduction to Works. 
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benefices, for each Church was bound to abide 
by the ecclesiastical institution of its own land, 
and the law of the Church of England prescribed 
episcopal orders. = 

With leading bishops poe the prime 
movers and soul of our English Reformation, 
no better proof is there of their deep conviction 
of the soundness and truth of the Reformation 
principles, or of their own large-minded reason- 
ableness, than this whole-hearted recognition of 
non-episcopal churches as all possessing, equally 
with themselves, the essential notes of the true 
Church of Christ. None the less, they viewed 
episcopacy as the best possible form of church- 
government, and openly said so in one part of 
the Prayer-Book. In the Ordinal!—cautious, 
moderate, and studiedly ambiguous as is their 
language—they speak of episcopacy as dating 
“from the Apostles’ time” as is “evident to all 
men reading Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors.” 
They are careful not to say that episcopacy 
existed “77 the Apostles’ times,” or that Scripture 
by itself, unsupplemented by Ancient Authors, 
suffices to establish the threefold ministry of 
bishops, priests, deacons. They knew history 
too well for that. But they do truly and rightly 
emphasise the fact that episcopacy is sub-apos- 
tolic, at any rate, and has been in the Church 
almost from the very first. 

The retention of episcopacy in our Church 
has been of no little value. It saved us from 
an abrupt and deplorable break with the past. 
A “break of continuity ” would have been counter 
to the political and social genius of Englishmen. 
Our Church with all its anomalies, even as our 


‘ The last clause in first paragraph of Ordinal Preface— 
“or hath .. . Ordination”—only dates from the 1662 revision. 
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Constitution, has grown with our growth and 
reflects our character which, for all its love of 
freedom, is full of practical common sense, and 
at heart intensely conservative. This national 
character saved us from a Serious break with our 
ae in Religion at the Reformation. In the 

eformation-Settlement, just because it is broad, 
comprehensive, full of compromises, our English 
Church with a hand on the pulse of the nation 
gave us exactly what suited our national tem- 
perament. For a thousand years an episcopal 
Church had produced a goodly line of rulers in 
Church and State, had founded some of our 
noblest institutions, had sustained the national 
character in many a shock. Why snap the thread 
of continuity, why cut the cables linking men 
with the Church of their fathers, why start on 
a perfectly new venture, when, with reasonable 
adjustments, an existing and _ long-cherished 
institution could easily be adapted to new 
requirements? Jettison all Rome's lumber, said 
the English spirit, but do not cut us off from 
an inheritance which, for ages, has stood us in 
good stead and suits us well. 

This is one reason why we may thank God 
for the retention of bishops. Here is another. 
In contrast to a pronouncedly individualistic 
Monasticism for ever preaching the complete 
divorce of Church and State, of sacred from 
secular, as if the State were an unclean and 
unholy thing, Episcopacy has ever been the 
mainstay of the corporate or national idea. It 
stands for solidarity or the subordination of the 
individual to the good of the organic whole. It 
has ever looked upon the Church as Christ’s 
organ and agent for establishing His Kingdom 
on earth here and now, and realised that this 
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could best be done, indeed only be done, by 
living in the world and leavening it, not, like the 
monks, ,by fleeing from it for fear of pollution 
or secularisation. As we study the place and 
mission of the episcopate in history, we see how 
early it learnt that there is no need to turn our 
back upon the world to look on God, or on 
God to look at the world. Hence, while in the 
monastery the ruling idea was the worthlessness 
of the present evil world, beneath the bishop’s 
whole attitude lay the conviction of the sacred- 
ness of secular life. He looked upon a national 
Church as the organ of a national Christianity, 
and upon the State, not as an unholy thing or 
something stifling to spiritual aspirations, but 
as also a divine instrument for the establishment 
of God’s kingdom of righteousness, mercy, and 
judgment on earth, and tried to inspire it with 
a consciousness of its divine calling. This is 
another debt we owe to episcopacy, that all 
through English history until comparatively 
recently, bishops have been the staunch advo- 
cates of a close State and Church alliance as 
making for the best good of Church and State. 

Undoubtedly, this coupling of Church and 
State, two great organisations working for right- 
eousness, does develop a Christian conscience 
and character in the State and make for national 
welfare. The alliance also greatly benefits the 
Church. For instance, it safeguards one of her 
greatest assets, her comprehensiveness. It takes 
men of all types to make a nation, and differences 
of religious outlook are largely temperamental. 
Just as the Apostolic Church had its James, 
Peter, and Paul, so in all ages there have been 
good and religious men of the Catholic, Liberal, 
and Evangelical types. Where good men have 
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for ages thus differed, there must be good ground 
for the difference. Now in a national Estab- 
lished Church, every member of the nation has 
a right to the ministrations of the clergy. Inevi- 
tably, if the Church is to gather to her bosom 
men of a wide variety of thought, she herself 
must be many-sided. She must have groups of 
clergy facing truth from these different aspects, 
yet equally loyal to her leading principles. She 
must also secure for them a freedom of thought 
and utterance; and this will strengthen both 
Church and nation alike. The coupling of Church 
and State, and the utilising of the episcopate as 
the main link between Church and State, has 
been of no little service in England in keeping 
the Church comprehensive and in making the 
State Christian.! 

A change of attitude on the question of epis- 
copacy became apparent in one wing of the 
Church about 1580. Many English refugees 


1 Both the Free Churches and the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland see the great value of episcopal church-government. 
At the General Assembly, May 31, 1907, the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, pleading for the revival of “ superinten- 
dents,” said : ‘I am/well aware the objection will be raised that 
this is Episcopacy under a new name. . . . But the institution 
of this office gives the church all that is good in the episcopate 
without admitting those exclusive claims and powers, with the 
pride and spiritual arrogance often engendered by them, which 
have caused the larger part of Protestantism to discard the 
episcopal office.” Similarly, in the Free Church Year Book, 
1910, Rev. F. B. Meyer reports: “There ought to be a sub- 
division of the country into at least four great groups of 
churches, each with its competent Free Church Bishop... 
four of our leading ministers to undertake such @ cure, not of 
souls, but of churches. Let the Free Church Bishop be assisted 
by an inner council of the leading men of his province, and 
this great piece of ecclesiastical and inter-denominational 
machinery would leap forward into a fresh lease of power in 
its great service to our churches.” 
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returned from the Continent after the Marian | 
persecutions, imbued with extreme Puritan ideas, 
and attacked episcopacy. The Church extremists, 
led by Bancroft, retorted by advancing episcopal 
claims which culminated in Laud’s Divine Right 
of Bishops. Neither extreme Puritanism, nor 
extreme Anglicanism, has ever represented the 
real feeling of the nation or of its Church. The 
main body of Englishmen stands between the 
two. As already said, a man’s religion is largely a 
_matterof temperament. There have always been 
those who prefer to be born into a church which 
tells them what to believe and what todo. There 
have also always been those for whom religion 
cannot be tied down to mere obedience to, or 
acceptance of, organisation, creeds, or rites. Our 
comprehensive Anglican Church is so framed as 
to include both. So much so that, at its extreme 
borders, it touches Ultramontanism on the one 
side, and ultra-Puritanism on the other. Its 
_ real representatives are the central body of 
Churchmen who tolerate the extremists, but 
resent their contentious fads. Each extreme 
wing claims its Shibboleth as the only truth, and 
wants to capture the Church. Minorities, if only 
they shout loud enough, loom infinitely larger 
than they are. Thus in the Tudor and Stuart 
theological controversy, while the main body of 
Churchmen said little, the extreme wings shouted 
so loud that they all but had the arena to 
themselves. 

In the Stuart period, political and social con- 
ditions fanned the flames. James I. and Charles I. 
identified their own “divine right” with that of 
the Bishops, and “No Bishop, no King,” was 
their creed. “If you aim at a presbytery, it 
agreeth as well with monarchy as God with the 
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Devil,” exclaimed James at the Hampton Court 
Conference. Thus backed, the episcopal extre- 
mists grew arrogant and dictatorial; the Puritans, 
bullied and ridiculed, became embittered. Both 
sides saw things out of perspective and propor- 
tion, and a golden opportunity of winning the 
large moderate body of Puritans was lost time 
after time, through the magisterial attitude and 
arrogance of the extreme Church wing, .e¢. 
Laud and Sheldon. What the common sense 
of the nation thought of it all can be seen from 
Selden’s dictum: “They are equally mad who 
say that bishops are so jure divino that they must 
be continued, or so anti-Christian that they must 
be put away.” In the careful judgments of 
Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, and the ever-memor- 
able Mr. John Hales, it is one of the saddest 
chapters in English history. Our Reformation 
Settlement was so reasonable and comprehensive 
that there was little reason for schism, and a 
firm conciliatory spirit would have won over the 
moderate Puritans, to the Church’s great gain. 
But with the pretensions put forward by Laud 
and Sheldon, there was no room for Puritans 
and Anglo-Catholics in the same Church. 
Bancroft’s sermon at St Paul’s Cross in 1588 
sketched the outlines of Bishop Hall’s Epzscopacy 
by Divine Right Asserted in 1640. The sapping 
of St Jerome’s whole position and, with it, of 


™ the Reformation principles was fast setting in. 


With the publication by Archbishop Usher, in 
1644, of the Shorter Greek Recension of Ignatius’ 
letters, an acute stage was reached. Here was 
Ignatius making stupendous claims for bishops 
in II0-II15 A.D., within twenty years of the 
traditional date of St John’s death. Clearly 
Jerome was all wrong and Tradition quite right. 
H 
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Henceforth the bishop’s office and srraae were 
magnified by a powerful section of the English 
Church to a degree far beyond anything that the 
Tudor churchmen regarded as lawful. Patristic 
Theology proved such an invaluable ally to these 
claims, that the Fathers were ranked little below 
the Bible and regarded as its only true inter- 
preters. The Fathers were steeped in Tradition, 
and the Catholic revival of the early nineteenth 
century gave patristic Tradition an immense 
impulse. It is now at its meridian. To-day 
Cyprian’s Church is firmly planted in England. - 
On high episcopal? authority: “No bishop, no 
Church”; “the divine right of bishops”; “sal- 
vation only in the Church”; “put the Church 
before the Books,” are again war-cries in the 
Church of England; while our National Church 
is viewed to-day as having been in schism ever 
since “the great rebellion against church autho- 
rity which is called the Reformation,”? and the 
one hope lies in “reunion on a catholic basis, for 
instance, with the Eastern and Russian Church,” 
or the Church of the Roman communion.? 


2 .goC. Gore, The Religion of the Church, pp. 71 ; 68-70; 
415 143, 15, 172. 

2 101d TIO, 3, 170, Lees 

3 Lbid., 170, 173. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 


For our conclusions the preceding chapters give 
us these necessary premises :— 

(1) In the First Church enthusiasm is at 
white-heat. ‘The Kingdom is at hand.” The 
Lord’s Return is daily, hourly, expected. Preach 
the Kingdom, prepare for it, is the Church’s 
one aim. All else is secondary. Hence, church 
organisation was a detail in the Apostles’ eyes: 
“Tt is not reason that we should leave the Word 
of God and serve tables” (Acts vi.). Such 
organisation as existed was temporary, tentative, 
fluid.. Ministry also there was none; all were 
ministers. His “gift” marked out every man 
for this or that ministration in the Church. Then 
as now, some specially gifted Christians preached 
the Kingdom, others had the gift of administra- 
tion. Two lines of “ministry” are thus early 
developed in the First Church: (A) The pro- 
phetic Ministry of the Word; this was the 
ministry par excellence. The call to it was “not 
of men, neither by man.” The Holy Spirit set 
apart the men and gave them not only their 

ualifications but their message. It was this: 
Breach the Kingdom of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man in the Spirit of 
Christ ; show forth its righteousness, judgment, 


* 
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and love in your own lives and win others to 
‘be sons of the Kingdom. (B) The Ministry of 
Administration for the ordinary practical business - 
of the Church. The needs of time, place, and 
environment decided its lines. Men duly endowed 
were appointed to it by their fellow-Christians 
as their representatives and delegates. 
- Thus in the First Church Christians formed 
a brotherhood. Their bond was a unity of heart 
and spirit, based on one hope, one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism, one Spirit. Asa brotherhood, 
no man or church was before or after other; no 
church brooked outside interference. The Church 
is a theocratic democracy. All call God Father; 
all call Jesus Lord; all call each other brethren. 
(2) As Corinth shows, already in the First 
Church this lack of definite organisation led to, 
rave disorders. From 80 a.p. onwards, the 
hurch realised the imperative need of solidarity 
and organisation. It was ceasing to expect the 
Lord’s speedy Return. Enthusiasm had cooled ; 
“gifts” were rarer; false teaching was growing 
apace. The Church’s urgent need produced the 
monarchical bishop. From 150 a.p. onwards, 
so as to settle vexed questions—e.g. the Easter- 
date, the pretensions of Marcionites and Mon- 
tanists, the restoration of the “lapsed,” points 
of faith and discipline,—a bishop began to invite 
neighbouring bishops to confer with him. Meet- 
ings or synods, more or less informal, were held 
which passed resolutions or gave advice on the 
points at issue, or even sent circular letters to 
other churches. But neither letter nor resolution 
was binding on those outside the conference, nor 
on those in the conference who did not vote for 
them. Throughout this period each community, 
under its monarchical bishop, was independent 
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of outside interference. We are at the stage of 
Cyprian’s co-equal and independent bishops, 
each recognising no superior but God. 

A change has also come over the Christian 
Ministry. Now that “gifts” are on the wane 
and heresy and laxness growing, the prime needs 
of efficiency, unity, and discipline call for the 
concentration of authority and teaching. So the 
Ministry of the Word and the Ministry of Ad- 
ministration fall into the same hands. The charis- 
matic-democracy of the First Church is replaced 
by a sacred people under the government of 
an episcopal hierarchy, assisted by priests and 
deacons. The charismatic democracy is gone; 
clerical hierarchy is inaugurated. The Church 
now has a strong and effective organisation. 
True, it has to pay the price, and the price is 
an increase of legalism and a loss of spiritual 
initiative. However, the price paid was possibly 
fully repaid by the Church’s increased efficiency 
as the agent of God’s Kingdom. 

(3) The Church and State Alliance under 
Constantine still further developed church- 
organisation. Constantine’s aim in the alliance 
was political as well as religious, and it was 
obviously to the State’s interest that the new 
ally should not be “a house divided against 
itself.” The Emperor saw to it that Christian 
churches should be one in faith, discipline, 
organisation ; and probably to the Church's gain. 
With her General Councils to legislate for the 
whole Church; her dioceses and provinces, and 
their officers, modelled on imperial government 
lines, the Church, having now excluded vast 
numbers of its less orthodox members, became 
a compact body, a confederation, an outwardly 
visible and august embodiment of universal 
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Christendom. She was now the Civitas Dez, the 
Holy Catholic Church. Here again she has to 
pay the price. The co-equality of bishops is 
gone; so is the independence of each episcopal — 
community from outside interference.  All- 
bishops of a province are now under a Metro- 
politan. The resolutions of General Councils 
bind all alike now, as the law of the whole 
Church: We have reached the stage of unity 
of organisation. No one now is in the Holy 
Catholic Church who is not a member of one 
of the confederated churches. At first glance, 
this unity of organisation seems a poor substitute 
for the unity of spirit of the First Church, or 
even the unity of orthodoxy of Cyprian’s Church. 
Yet in its day it was a great forward movement. 
It gave the Church that unity of direction and 
capacity for co-operation which is the secret of 
efficiency, while the legislative wisdom and 
ability of the earlier General Councils was of 
a high order. This organisation of the Church 
on a definite constitutional plan enabled her to 
make Christianity co-extensive with the Empire. 
It also equipped and braced the Church, as the 
agent of Christ’s Kingdom, for her divine mission 
of Christianising and civilising the barbarian 
hordes now at Rome’s gates. 

(4) Thus, when the Roman Empire crumbled 
under the barbarian invasions, the Roman Church 
was prepared, in the West, to step into Rome’s 


1 /.g. ministers can no longer move about from place to 
place ; bishops must be ordained ordinarily by eight, and not by 
less than three bishops, and may not be translated ; Christians 
expelled from one communion cannot join another ; deposition 
from office, and excommunication, in one church is to be 
recognised by all other churches; new unauthorised associations 
of Christians outside the recognised churches forbidden, etc. 
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place, to govern in her name and, in so doing, 
to adopt, sanctify, and propagate anew the notion 
of a holy, universal, and eternal Roman Empire. 
But, for this, one further step must be taken. 
One Head there must be as supreme authority 
to unite and guide the whole Church. The crisis 
admitted of no dual control or divided counsels. 
A universal ruler alone meets the situation, 
and Rome’s Bishop is the man. / He becomes 
Pope, supreme Head of Western Christendom, 
with metropolitans his generals, bishops his 
colonels, priests his captains, and the whole 
Church as a well-mobilised army swayed by one 
will. Thus was the whole body of the Western 
Church organised, either for assault or defence. 
With the Pope the fount of all law; all ecclesi- 
astical officers under his commission; and the 
sanctity of his person all but divine, the Church 
now has the unity of direction requisite to carry 
it through the stormy times ahead. And in the 
dark and troubled medizval ages, the Papacy 
was the organ and agent of God’s Kingdom as 
no other power on earth could be. True are 
Lightfoot’s words (C.4Z,, p. 244): “To many 
thoughtful and dispassionate minds, even the 
gigantic power wielded by the pop during the 
Middle Ages will Bppeal justifiable in itself, 
(though they will repudiate the false pretensions 
on which it was founded, and the false opinions 
associated with it,) since only by such a provi- 
dential concentration of authority could the 
Church, humanly speaking, have braved the 
storms of those ages of anarchy and violence.” 
(5) The successive phases of ecclesiastical 
organisation have a deep meaning. Not only 
are they the outward expression of an inner 
spirit, but they bear, stamped on their face, the 
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culture and atmosphere of their day. Thus 
the congregationalism of the First Church is the 
natural outcome of its enthusiastic Adventism. 
In the organisation of Cyprian’s Church we see 
the Roman genius for law and government 
“baptised into Christ.” In the Papacy, we have 
the imperial ideal—“ the Ghost of the deceased 
Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the grave 

thereof.” . a2 
~ At the Reformation period, the Renaissance, 
the spirit of nationality, the new-born love of 
truth, freedom, and beauty, were the predomi- 
nant forces at work. Strange, indeed, if they 
had not moulded church-organisation, even as 
they moulded all other institutions, for the 
better reflection and expression of the human 
spirit. Everywhere, these forces made for 
rational and constitutional government. So what 
is often stigmatised as “that great rebellion 
against Church authority called the Reformation” 
was but the outcome of the living spirit of the 
age. The expanding force of this Divine Spirit 
broke down the corrupt and arbitrary power of 
the papacy, leaving the national churches free 
to readjust their organisation with a truer appre- 
hension of Christ’s Religion, and thus become 
better agents for the work of the Kingdom. 

At every successive stage of church-organi- 
sation we have noted a blend of gain and loss. 
The Reformation is no exception to the rule. 
On this point let Hardwick speak :—? 


The loss of that organic unity which had been a powerful 
evidence in aid of Christian truth ; the break with the Roman 
and Greek churches ; the multiplication of parties and sects ; 


1 Christian Church during the Reformation, pp. 11, 12 
(abridged), 
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the growth of indifferentism and dogmatism; the diffusion of 
a self-complacent subjective spirit making light of all ecclesi- 
astical traditions and inciting to controversy—these were some 
of the immediate and, may be, necessary evils arising from the 
conflict between the medizval and Reformation principles. 
But, while deploring such results, if we fairly balance gain with 
loss, the Reformation is to be esteemed among our choicest 
blessings. ... From it has dated a new era in the moral 
progress of Western nations and the spiritual development of 
man. It has replaced him in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made him free. It has unloosed the trammels which oppressed 
not only his understanding but his conscience. It has freed 
religion from that semi-Judaism in thought and feeling which, 
however it was overruled for good in training barbaric hordes, 
was, none the less, a sad relapse into the servile "Hebrew 
legalism, as distinct from the free and filial spirit of the children 
of God, Above all, the Reformation vindicated for our Lord 
the real Headship of the Church, exalting Him as the one 
source of life and righteousness, thereby placing saints, and 
priest, and sacraments in their true subordination. Doubtless 
wild exaggerations followed in the track of this great movement. 
. . . Exactly where the Reformers were true to their first prin- 
ciples and preserved the middle way—in which the doctrine of 
authority is made consistent with individual freedom,—in the 
same proportion are their labours crowned with rich and 
permanent success. 


Thus as we look back on the 1900 years of 
the Church and try to see it steadily and see it 
whole: (1) We behold it continuously expanding 
and developing under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.1 We perceive that Truth was aimed at 
even under imperfect doctrinal expression, and 
that practices we lightly condemn made for the 
Church’s greater efficiency. Whether we look 


1 Je. we cannot view the Church either as (1) sinking into 
a marsh in Cyprian’s day, with only a few stepping-stones, 
e.g. Augustine, Albigenses, Wyclif, Huss, before the Reforma- 
tion again reached ¢erra firma, nor (2) see in the Reformation 
“that great rebellion against Church-authority” from which 
only an Archbishop Laud, or an Oxford Movement could save 
the Church. 
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at the Church of the Apostolic Age, of Cyprian, 
of Gregory VII., or of Cranmer, we see a strong 
living Church guiding men through darkness 
and error into Truth as she saw it. For she 
was the child as well as the leader and inspirer 
of her day, and precisely because she reflected 
the limitations as well as the better and per- 
manent features of her time did she voice men’s 
needs and aspirations. (2) We also see a Church 
ever self-organising. There is no break of con- 
tinuity; but equally there is no pale and timid 
copy of the past. Almost imperceptibly, the 
democracy of brotherhood passes into an aris- 
tocracy of bishops; then into the compact 
hierarchy of Constantine’s day; and this, again, 
into an absolute monarchy which eventually 
yields to the constitutional ecclesiastical govern- 
ment demanded by a freer age. Life is adapt- 
ability to environment, and, in each age, a living 
Church, like any other organism, must work out 
her own organisation in response to environ- 
ment. Her past history proves it. At each 
stage, face to face with new conditions, the 
Church has not been afraid to change and adapt 
her organisation to meet the new situation. This 
is her line of life. (3) To-day the Church is 
faced by new needs, new social and intellectual 
conditions, new aspirations. She must do as 
these good and strong men of old did, and as 
bravely. She must be true to Apostolic prin- 
ciples, but this does not involve fixity of ion 
The attempt artificially to retain or revive an 
ancient institution—even if it be Apostolic—is 
futile. Even if restored, it stands alone, out of 
the relations which once gave it a meaning and 
a power. , 

What are the new conditions to-day ?’ Since 
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the Reformation the changes are too vast for 
easy description. A flood of new light has given 
us a new knowledge of Nature, a new Bible, a 
new psychology of man, and a deeper conception 
of God. Myth has given way to fact; evolution 
has given us a new perspective. Our very ideals 
have changed. For instance, in religion the 
dogmatic spirit has yielded to a kindlier and 
more practical temper which puts first things 
first and treats ecclesiastical shibboleths as 
secondary. Adopting Christ’s own test: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” it makes 
efficiency the one criterion of Christlike ministry. 
Men are weary of religious controversy. Chris- 
tian service is their creed. They are crying to 
the churches: Give us Christ’s Gospel of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, 
with its call to service; the Gospel of Christ’s 
Kingdom of righteousness, mercy, and judgment 
which He came to found.' 

This is the Church’s real task, transforming 
the world into the Kingdom of God. Christ’s 
Gospel is the gospel of the Kingdom; His 
Righteousness is the righteousness of the King- 
dom; His disciples are the sons of the Kingdom ; 
His Prayer: “Thy Kingdom come on earth as 
it is in heaven.” For the work of the Kingdom 
He trained His followers. Preach the Kingdom, 
was their commission. Full of His Spirit, 
devoted to His Person, sharing His faith in the 


' Cf, the present Bishop of Carlisle: “The primary facts are 
the Fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ, goodness 
through the Holy Ghost, and the universal brotherhood of man. 
Let us teach these as the Alpha and Omega of our creed, and 
all other things, social well-being, political and civil integrity, 
harmony between capital and labour, domestic felicity, inter- 
national righteousness, concord between the churches, and the 
cessation of wars among nations, will be added unto us.” 
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Kingdom, this little band made the work of the 
Kingdom their life-work. His Apostles openly 
tell us ¢his is their work; attend to church- 
organisation details they cannot and will not: 
“Tt is not reason that we should leave the Word 
of God and serve tables.” The Kingdom is the 
Church’s raison ad’étre. The gathering of the 
brethren into a fellowship or Church was not 
for mere individual edification or salvation, but 
far more for the work of the Kingdom. This 
work the Apostolic, the Cyprianic and, not least, 
the papal Church carried on. The Papacy’s 
quarrel with Monasticism was precisely because 
monks fled from the world to save their souls, 
instead of living in it and leavening it with the 
Spirit of Christ. The Church is not the King- 
dom, but Christ means it to be His most effective 
agent and organ in bringing in the Kingdom. 
The Church that does this work effectively is 
doing Christ’s work, is in fact His Church and 
commands our loyalty. The Church that does 
it not is a dead branch, the sooner cut off the 
better. The wine is more than the wineskins, 
and loyalty to the Kingdom comes before loyalty 
to a Church. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” is Christ’s and our test of a standing or 
falling church, be it episcopal, presbyterian, or 
Quaker. The one touchstone of church, ministry, 
or rite is not: “ Does it follow after us?” but “Is it 
effectively doing Christ’s work of the Kingdom?” 
(Cf. Modern Churchman, vol. vii. pp. 249 sqq.) 
What form is church-organisation to take 
to-day? The Church’s past history gives us 
our answer. Self-organisation under the Spirit’s 
directivity was the method of the Apostolic 
Church and of the Church in successive ages. 
Organisation need not be after one uniform 
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pattern. Indeed, it can hardly be ‘so, if it is to 
respond to environment. For no two national 
churches to-day is the environment the same. 
The world is too large, the diversity of the social 
and mental tendencies too pronounced, for one 
organisation to hold universally, unless that 
organisation be of a very simple and flexible 
character. Yet, amid variety of organisation, 
churches may be equally loyal to Christ and 
work together in the unity of the Spirit. Diver- 
sity of organisation is not in itself wrong. What 
is wrong is lack of harmony between the churches. 
Nothing so hinders the cause of Christ; even 
as nothing could so speed the coming of the 
Kingdom as a harmonious federation of the 
churches. 

Is this federation possible ? Certainly, if the 
churches are ready to hold out to each other the 
’ right hand of fellowship in inward harmony ; 
for the day of union by outward pressure is for 
ever gone. For such a federation to-day the 
indications are both favourable and unfavourable. 
Against it stand: Rome’s Prussian absolutism in 
regard to other churches; the tendency in certain 
schools to treat variations of church-custom as 
transgressions of an imaginary divine law; the 
prevalent belief that separate churches stimulate 
each other to rivalry in good works, make for 
liberty of conscience and foster toleration.~ For 
it are: The passionate yearning for one undivided 
Body of Christ which is finding a voice all the 
world over, especially in this war; the frank 
recognition of the disastrous results of our 
divisions, especially in the mission-field: the 
steady growth of the practical spirit and the 
decay of the dogmatic temper and the odinm 
theologicum. 
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Our comprehensive Anglican Church, touching 
Ultramontanism on the one hand and Noncon- 
formity on the other, almost seems the providen- 
tially appointed link and nucleus for a complete 
reunion of all churches, for each wing seems 
eager to unite with its immediate neighbour.' 
But the ancient churches refuse to treat with us. 
Rome says: ‘“ We are Catholics, and no one else.” 
The Greek Church says: “ We are orthodox, and 
no one else.” It is asummons to surrender, not 
to treat. The door is closed against us in that 
direction. Not so with the Free and Reformed 
Churches. The vision of reunion with them is 
one which many wise and good men cherish as 
neither unreasonable nor impossible; if only we 
are ready to meet them inaconciliatory spirit and 
with a clear conception of what are essentials and | 
non-essentials. ‘They themselves see as clearly 
as we that divisions once essential for religious 
freedom, now that this freedom is fully won, 
are a source of growing weakness and hurt the 
cause of Christ. Hence the active movement 
towards visible and organic unity both in the 
Free Churches and in the Church of Scotland, 
now almost an accomplished fact. This determi- 
nation to put first things first and sink differences 
once thought “essential,” so as to serve Christ 
better, shows the Christ Spirit that is in them. 
In that Spirit, they long to reunite with us, and 
why not we with them? The differences once 


1 But objects to union with the other’s neighbour. If Evan- 
gelicals object to union with Rome, the opposite Anglican wing 
openly says: “We could not accept Nonconformist ministers 
or sacraments as valid, without cutting ourselves off from the 
fellowship of the ancient church, and from all hope of reunion 
on a catholic basis with, ¢.g., the Eastern Church ” (Gore, Religion 
of the Church, p. 170).—See note, p. 124. : 
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looming so large between us are now fading into 
the past. The historical method has shown them 
to be due, partly to mutual misunderstandings, 
partly to a mistranslation of church custom into 
divine law. The main body of Englishmen cannot 
see why these divisions should continue. At the 
Front, face to face with reality, they are all but 
obliterated. 

If full reunion is not immediately practicable, 
at any rate close federation is possible to-day 
if the Anglican Church is still loyal to the 
letter and spirit of her Reformation-Settlement. 
What is the Anglican definition of the Church? 
Our Bidding Prayer defines it as “the whole 
body of Christian people dispersed throughout 
the whole world.” Article’ XIX affirms: “The 
visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments be duly minis- 
tered.” These authoritative definitions are deli- 
berately worded so as to exclude no true Chris- 
tian. They are expressly framed in this moderate 
form to voice clearly the Reformers’ conviction— 
borne out in actual practice—that, so long as 
nothing was done ‘contrary to God’s Word 
written, each national church was free to adopt 
whatever organisation practical considerations 
demanded. Our Reformers stoutly maintained 
that even as we were free to adopt episcopacy, 
so were other churches well within. their rights 
in preferring a presbyterian organisation. In 
either case each church, in their eyes, continued 
to be a full member of the Catholic Church and 
was bound to remain in full communion with 
the other churches, recognising their ministers 
and sacraments as absolutely valid. The only 
stipulation made was that, for each country, the 
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organisation adopted by that country became 
the law of its national church, binding on all its 
members. For instance, the law of our Church 
is “episcopal orders.” Hence our Ordinal states 
“that no one shall be accounted to be a lawful 
Bishop, Priest or Deacon 7 the Church of England 
except he hath had episcopal consecration or 
ordination.” But, as Bishop Gibson owns, there 
is nothing in the Reformation-Settlement nor in 
our Articles to indicate that episcopacy is indis- 
pensable to a Church, nothing that stands in the 
way of our recognition of presbyterian orders 
as perfectly valid. Our Articles of Faith only 
state that ‘‘Episcopacy is an allowable form of 
Church government and leaves the question open 
whether it is the only one.” 

And what of Confirmation as a sive qua non 
to Holy Communion in our Church? “There 
shall be none admitted to Holy Communion, 
until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed,” says the (1662) 
rubric at the end of the Confirmation Service. 
At first glance, this second obstacle seems in- 
superable. But such authorities as Archbishops 
Tait, Temple, Benson, Bishop Creighton and the 
present Bishops of Carlisle and Hereford, openly 
declare that our Confirmation ‘Rubric has not, 
and never had, any reference to Nonconformists, 
neither does it preclude them from Holy Com- 
munion. It is no more than the Church of 
England’s rule for her own members, wherein 
she lays down that none shall come to Holy 
Communion till after due preparation and a public 
a sibs & of faith, The Preface of the Con- 

rmation Service tells us so in express words: 
“To the end that children, being now come to 
the years of discretion, and having learned what 
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their Godfathers and Godmothers promised for 
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them in Baptism, they may themselves, with 
their own mouth and consent, openly before the 
Church, ratify and confirm the same.” As Bishop 
Jewell says, it is our way of seeing that children 
“ratify and confirm the profession which they 
made by others at their baptism, and for that 
cause called confirmation.” Other Reformed 
Churches take similar, and far stricter, precau- 
tions that no one shall come to Holy Communion 
without being prepared and qualified for it. 

But what of the imposition of hands by the 
bishop? Is it possible to have God’s grace 
without it? Let Hooker (E\P., v. 66, 1) answer. 
Speaking of Confirmation he writes: “ With 
prayers of spiritual and personal benediction the 
manner hath been in all ages to use wmposition 
of hands, as a ceremony betokening our restrained 
desires to the party, whom we present unto God 
by prayer.” (The italics are jis.) In short, he 
takes the New Testament view (pp. 17 sg., sup.) 
that it is the prayers and attitude of heart that 
are the channels of grace, not the benedictory 
and symbolic action of “laying on of hands.” 

But two unanswerable arguments can be 
pleaded to show that Tait, Benson, Temple, 
Creighton, Diggle, and Henson are right in their 
contention that, essential as is Confirmation, as 
a rule, for Church of England members before 
Holy Communion, it is not indispensable, neither 
does the rubric in question refer to Noncon- 
formists. (1) The wording of the rubric itself: 
“or be ready and desirous to be confirmed,” 
proves that lack of Confirmation is no bar to 
the Communion Table; and that wording was 

rompted by the Apostolic spirit: “Can any 
orbid these who have received the Holy Spirit 
a y 
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as well as we?” (2) At the end of the Com- 
munion Service is this rubric: “Every parishioner 
shall communicate at the least three times in the 
year.” “Every parishioner”; and in proof that 
it did not mean every churchman-parishioner, 
but every parishioner whether Churchman or 
Nonconformist, up to the eighteenth century the 
law was strictly enforced and the strongest 
pressure brought to bear on Nonconformists to 
force them to come to Holy Communion in our 
churches. ‘What number of other Dissenters,” 
asks Archbishop Sheldon of the bishops and 
clergy in 1674, “are there in each parish, which 
either obstinately refuse, or wholly absent them- 
selves from the Communion of the Church of 
England, at such times as by law they are 
required?” To say nothing of the scandalous 
Corporation and Test Acts, this in itself proves 
that Nonconformists were not regarded as having 
forfeited their right to communicate in our 
Church. On the contrary, our Church thought 
they ought to be dragged to our Holy Table 
if the refused to avail themselves of their 
right. 
Thus neither of the two great obstacles to 
our reunion with the Reformed Churches existed 
for over a hundred years after the Reformation. 
(1) Non-episcopal ordination was no bar, for the 
Anglican Church so fully recognised the validity 
of non-episcopally ordained ministers and their 
sacraments that presbyterian ministers, not only 
ae officiated in our churches, but held 
nglish benefices. (2) Non-Confirmation was 
no bar, for, up to the eighteenth century, Noncon- 
formists were fully entitled, expected, and even 

forced to communicate in our churches. 
If our Church authorities to-day will but act 
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in the spirit of those who drew up our Refor- 
mation-Settlement, our Prayer-Book, and our 
Articles—and, surely, they best knew the letter 
and spirit of the Church of England charter and 
law drawn up by themselves,—then these two 
great obstacles to full communion between 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen at once 
vanish. 

But is this all we can hope for? Is a mere 
inward goodwill, a unity of sentiment but not’ 
organic and actual, to be the final goal as between, 
e.g. Anglicans, Wesleyans, and Presbyterians? 
Are these three kindred churches, active organs 
of Christ seeing almost eye to eye, for ever to 
run in channels which may be parallel, but on 
no account to unite into a single stream of 
Christian life and work? Deeply grateful as 
we are for the growing unity of goodwill, surely, 
this entente cordiale can and must find practical 
expression. We must not only pray but labour 
to make this cordial understanding visible and 
organic in a form that plain men cannot possibly 
mistake. 

Wesleyans and Presbyterians see as clearly 
as ourselves how “Christ is wounded in the 
house of His friends” through our divisions. 
These have achieved their object; why should 
they continue? As clearly as we, Presbyterians 
and Free Churches to-day realise that the Church 
has been one and continuous throughout the 
ages: ‘We cannot now go back to the fountain- 
head and simply ignore the 2000 years of Chris- 
tian evolution; we cannot do that now in the 
matter of polity.”1 Then why break the con- 
tinuity? No longer do they view the Church 
as instituted merely for the edification and 

1 This quotation is from Dr. Forsyth. 
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salvation of its individual members, nor the world 
as defiling and unholy. They now define the 
Church as “entrusted with the task of transform- 
ing the world, morally and socially, into the 
Kingdom of God” and “imbuing the nation with 
the Spirit of Christ.”! And what else is our 
national Church but the organ of a national 
Christianity? Their old constitutional aversion 
to General Councils, Prayer-Books, and Creeds 
is gone, for, under other names, they have them. 
now one and all. As already stated, Free 
Churches and Presbyterians alike now long to 
have superintendents over their churches “ with 
a cure, not of souls, but of churches ; Free Church 
bishops assisted by an inner council of the 
leading men of their province” (see p. IOI 7., sup.) ; 
“episcopacy under a new name,” as the Church 
of Scotland Moderator admitted at the General 
Assembly in 1907. 

In the face of this indisputable convergence 
between their views and ours, why should 
we not all fall into line? We are as anxious 
to jettison what is medizval and obsolete in 
our own Church as they in theirs. Anglicans 
regard Episcopal Ordination of the clergy as 
witnessing to the historical continuity of the 
Church, and it is the law of the land. The sur- 
render of it, so far from tending to reunion, 
would split the Church herself in twain. But 
episcopal government has ceased to be the Non- 
conformist bugbear it once was. They openly 
state now that they have no objection whatever 
to it, “provided the bishop be representative 
and claim no divine right.” This is precisely 
the authoritative Church of England view of 


' These quotations are from Dr. Garvie and the Free 
Church Catechism. 
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episcopacy. If they themselves realise the need 
of bishops, cannot they accept such “ superin- 
tendents” or bishops as actually exist, or them- 
selves appoint such from their own leading 
ministers and allow them to be consecrated 
according to the ancient and universal method 
prevalent for so many ages in Christ’s Church? 

’ The Presbyterian and Wesleyan Churches 
are composed of men of ardent zeal and force 
of character. They differ in their views practi- 
cally not at all from the great body of the laity 
within our Church. The intellectual qualifica- 
tions and training of their regular ministers are 
of an exceptionally high order. Is reunion with 
these churches too much to ask and pray and 
work for? Such a convergence of spiritual 
energy into one common stream would vastly 
strengthen the hands of those in our own Church 
who are eager to bring the principles of the 
Reformation into line with the needs of our 
new age. “Episcopal orders” is the law of 
our Church. But re-ordination does not imply 
a confession of “orders previously invalid.” 
Attempts were made in 1668 and 1689 with a 
view to reunion. In 1689, a commission was 
appointed “for uniting His Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects.” On these occasions, Lord Keeper 
Bridgeman, Lord Chief Justice Hales, Drs. Tillot- 
son, Stillingfleet, Burton, Reynolds, and Wilkins 
were prime. movers for reunion. Amongst 
others, this proposal was made, that Noncon- 
formist ministers should submit to episcopal 
“laying on of hands,” not as re-ordination— 
our Church had never questioned the validity 
of presbyterian orders—but so as to give them 
legal calling and authority in the Church of 
England. Is this asking too much from either 
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side? It would be an immense gain to our 
national Christianity if this could be done. By 
its charter our Church of England is ane 
hensive and inclusive, but at present it is lop- 
sided and exclusive in policy. This would restore 
the balance and give the national Church that 
comprehensive, many-sided character which is 
needful for the welfare of both Church and 
Nation.* ; 


1 Anglican comprehenstveness (pp. 100, 102, 116, swf.) is an 
ambiguous phrase, and is often misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood by those who are not friendly to the Church of England 
and lack that sympathy so needful to right understanding. It 
is often stated that the Church of England is comprehensive 
because the English Reformers tried to wed two irreconcile- 
ables, Rome and Geneva, and it suited the policy of the State 
to pronounce them one. This is a travesty of the facts. 

The real reason for the doctrinal comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England is that the English Reformers strove to 
return to the doctrine of the Primitive Church, and based their 
Church’s teaching on that of the New Testament. This is a 
very wide doctrinal basis. 

In the matter of ecclesiastical organisation and liturgical 
practice, the English Reformers aimed at continuity as assisting 
reverence and order, but were resolved at the same time to 
abolish all grossly superstitious and unprofitable practices. 
This policy admitted of a valuable combination of ancient 
Cathelic practice with Reformed ideals, and so secured a 
comprehensiveness in thése matters alien to the spirit both 
of Rome and Geneva. 

It is not possible to deal adequately with Anglican com- 
prehensiveness in a brief note. Suffice it to say, however, that 
to represent it as the compromise of political or ecclesiastical 
opportunism, rather than as the product of principles which 
are entirely justifiable from the Christian standpoint and deeply 
rooted in the English character, is to misrepresent it. 
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